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Hands That Shape Modern Living 


KILLED hands that join glass and metal 

so that the human voice can reach 
millions of listeners. They first fashioned the 
high-power vacuum tube on a principle used 
today in every broadcasting station. They 
built the x-ray tube which has become an 
indispensable aid to the physician. They are 
the hands of craftsmen in the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, in Schenectady. 


They are the hands that enacted much of the 
thrilling history of the tubes in your radio, 
of phototubes that outperform the human 
eye, of sodium lamps that make night driving 
safer on many American highways. Skilled 
and experienced, these craftsmen built the 


first models of many of the new devices 
which now play an important part in modern 
civilization. 


Research combines the abstract genius of the 
mathematician, the ingenuity of the ex- 
perimenter, the practical skill of the crafts- 
man. Our whole American system is built 
on the co-operation of many hands and 
minds to translate the findings of science 
into an abundance of the necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries we all desire. More goods 
for more people—at less cost—-is the goal of 
American industry. It is the goal toward 
which G-E research has made and is making 
significant progress. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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pam Recess 


Do you know a man who has stood up 
bravely for the principles on which 
freedom is founded in America? Of 
course you do! Then tell his story in 


THE NEW 


REPUBLIC’S 


PRIZE CONTEST 


for articles on 


Little Known Fighters 
for Civil Liberty 


Ist prize $50 2nd prize $25 


and ten prizes of a year’s subscription 
to The New Republic plus payment at 
regular rates for articles published. 


In cities, small towns, farmlands 
and factories thousands of men 
and women fight courageous and 
sometimes solitary battles for 


freedom of speech, press, assembly 


| and petition. Help give those 
fighters recognition and_ help 
encourage others. Their stories 
are moving and important. Write 
| them simply, accurately and 
tersely for The New Republic. 


Articles should be not less than 300 
and not more than 1000 words. 


Manuscripts must be typed on one 
side of the paper only. 


No manuscripts will be returned; any- 


thing published will be paid for. 


The editors of The New Republic 
will be the judges. 


Contest closes Sept. 1, 1937 


Send your manuscript to 


CONTEST EDITOR 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


40 East 49th Street New York 


If your medicine is good 
... taste it yourself! 


Live where you, too, can benefit from the tonic of pure 
play . . . not two weeks a year, but fifty-two! Live in 
a community planned for those who get the pleasure they 
deserve from their leisure—golf, tennis, swimming, boat- 
ing and other recreations, with their own fine clubhouse 
—2 minutes’ walk from home! 


This is Nassau Shores. Within easy commuting and near 
good schools, we'd like to show you a house selected 
by the American Society for Better Housing to illustrate 
the best in design, construction and equipment. Prices 
begin at $6,590. Nassau Shores is on the Merrick Road 
on Long Island, Y mile west of Amityville. 
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The Gist of It 


THE COVER DESIGN, BY PICTORIAL STATIS- 
tics, shows the average number of workers 
involved in strikes per month in three sig- 
nificant post-war years. The figures for 1937 
are based upon the first four months of this 
year. 


OuR LEADING ARTICLE THIS MONTH IS OF 
historic importance (Page 411). Governor 
Frank Murphy states his labor policy and in- 
terprets the new Michigan Labor Relations 
Act. Followers of the headlines through the 
months of industrial cleavage in the automo- 
bile industry, and especially those who heard 
Governor Murphy's two addresses in May, 
at the Consumers’ League of New York, in 
New York and at the National Conference of 
Social Work, in Indianapolis, know his philos- 
ophy of government and how it has been 
applied. In presenting what is bound 
to be one of the most widely discussed arti- 
cles of the year, Survey Graphic invites com- 
ment—from labor leaders, from industrial- 
ists, from representatives of the general 
public. 


THIS TIME, TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO, NO 
one could have predicted the changes war 
would bring to the way of life in Europe. 
Behold Germany, discussed (Page 414) by 
Franz Boas, in terms of intellectual and 
scientific life alone. Emotional antiquarianism 
has supplanted history; the immediate prac- 
tical exploitation of physics and chemistry 
has eclipsed the fundamental research on 
which the greatness of German industry was 
built. All this is reviewed, sadly but without 
malice, by an anthropologist whose real con- 
cern is for the human values that are stifled 
by the Fascist conception of the State. 


WITH THE SYMPATHETIC APPRECIATION OF 
a social worker and the weather eye of a 
Maine sailorwoman, Joanna C. Colcord, con- 
tributing editor, and member of the staff of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, gives us a 
firsthand glimpse of the Dyess rehabilitation 
project set up several years ago by F.E.R.A. 
(Page 418). Born at sea, the daughter of a 
captain, Miss Colcord has brought to her 
notable career in social work a refreshing 
Down East talent for personal observation 
and expression. 


WHAT, BESIDES THE TREASURY, WE MUST 
Pay taxes for is dramatically put in the 
article by David Cushman Coyle (Page 
421). At about the same time that this arti- 
cle appears, his volume containing part of 
the same material will be published by the 
National Home Library (Washington, D.C.; 
twenty-five cents; its title will be Why Pay 
Taxes?). Mr. Coyle, one of the modern 
engineers who has made a mark upon social 
thinking, is known in professional circles as 
the structural designer of such buildings as 
the New York Life Building, Washington 
State Capitol, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Building and the Roerich Museum. 


A DOZEN YEARS AGO WE TURNED TO FRANK 
Tannenbaum to edit our special number on 
Mexico: A Promise (Survey Graphic, May 
1924). And so it is with a sense of personal 
pride that we tell of the honor which now 
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comes to him from the Mexican govern- 
ment. He has been decorated with the Mexi- 
can Order of the Aztec Eagle, Fifth Grade 
(Insignia), according to the consul general 
in New York, “for his scholarly researches 
in Mexican social and economic problems 
and for his consistently sympathetic attitude 
toward Mexico and its people.” Dr. Tan- 
nenbaum has been lecturing at Columbia 
University on Latin-American history and 
is the author of Peace by Revolution (Co- 
lumbia University Press) and Mexico's 
Agrarian Revolution (Macmillan). His por- 
trait of President Cardenas (Page 425) is 
an informal narrative, written about a friend 
with whom he has traveled and talked and 
camped upon the hilltops. 


FOR THE POEM COTTON PICKERS BY GRACE 
Noll Crowell (Page 427) we are indebted 
to associate editor John Palmer Gavit as 
well as to the Rust Cotton Picker (See Sur- 
vey Graphic, July 1936) which inspired it. 
Last winter Mr. Gavit forwarded the poem 
from Rollins College, Florida, where Mrs. 
Crowell divided the first prize of the Allied 
Arts and Poetry Society with Professor David 
Morton of Amherst, Mass. Mrs. Crowell 
lives in Dallas, Texas. 


IN THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, 


conservation, flood control, Survey Graphic 
readers are well acquainted with the work 
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of Professor J. Russell Smith of Columbia 
University. He has vigorously expounded 
bold programs for the planned use of natural 
resources. Plan or Perish (Survey Graphic, 
July 1927) and Wealth From Mississippi 
Mud (Survey Graphic, November 1927) are 
still widely quoted, still used in classrooms. 
Now Professor Smith writes (Page 430) as 
a citizen perturbed by the trend of relief and 
determined to make business men think and 
act as well as talk about it. To him the only 
alternative, is the renascence of self-help co- 
operatives through which the unemployed 
can produce some of the things they need for 
themselves, including skill and morale. De- 
spite the failure of self-help coops all over 
the map, Professor Smith points to a notable 
experiment that has survived—the Richmond 
Citizens’ Service Exchange. A resident of 
Virginia part of the year, Professor Smith 
is acquainted with that enterprise and with 
the community that has backed it. In it he 
sees the germ of a valid idea, susceptible of 
much wider application. He agrees with Pro- 
fessor Graham whose article in the Mid- 
monthly Survey is cited in the footnote on 
Page 430, that self-help cooperatives need 
not hurt existing industry. His vigorous 
challenge to communities elsewhere merits 
presentation. Professor Smith will be glad to 
hear from readers, pro, con, skeptical, or 
curious, on the whole range of the self-help 
cooperative in theory and practice. 


LAST MONTH STANLEY B. MATHEWSON DIS- 
cussed some of the problems that arise when 
labor strikes occur in the essential public 
services. This month we consider a concrete 
example—strikes in hospitals. Recently in 
New York such strikes were called by the 
non-professional workers—the maintenance 
crew, the cooks, the laundry workers—in 
“three New York hospitals. One hospital 
signed with the union; another dealt orally 
with the union; the third locked the union 
members out, and prosecuted a number of 
the workers, resulting in their conviction 
under an old law (with sentences suspend- 
ed). Thus we have a series of actual situa- 
tions and the way in which they were met; 
John S. Gambs probes their significance 
(Page 435). Mr. Gambs, an authority on 
pressure groups, and a professor of sociol- 


ogy at New College, Columbia University, 
is inclined to believe that the maintenance 
workers can, as a last resort, strike without 
jeopardizing patients. With few exceptions, 
doctors disagree. Hospital directors, in their 
own journal and in interviews with Mr. 
Gambs, agree that hospitals have not always 
been the most enlightened of employers, and 
that a good deal of the work done by the 
non-professional workers is comparable to 
the chores in a hotel, long hours and low 
pay. Certain it is that hospital workers are 


organizing and that some institutions are 


recognizing the unions. Sooner or later many 
of them will have to face the unique prob- 
lem of management-worker disputes in a 
non-profit humanitarian setting. Mr. Gambs 
ventilates a problem as he sees it, in its dra- 
matic repercussions in New York. 


Among Ourselves 


Headliners 


ON JuLy 10, THE HEADLINERS’ CLUB, A 
national association of prominent newspaper 
men, meeting at Atlantic City, presented to 
U. S. Surgeon General Thomas Parran, M.D., 
their citation of his article Stamp Out Syphi- 
lis! published in Survey Graphic and Read- 
ers Digest, July 1936, as the “Best Non- 
Fiction Article of General News Interest’ to 
appear in an American magazine during the 
past year. That article, we are safe in saying, 
has been more widely circulated, reprinted 
and quoted, than any article published in 
the past decade. It launched a campaign 
which promises eventually to free the United 
States of the curse of venereal disease. 

Just as we went to press with the July 
issue of Survey Graphic, containing an arti- 
cle on the pre-nuptial tests for venereal dis- 
ease required by law in Connecticut, a similar 
law went into effect in Illinois. That the 
cooperation of the public, as well as of the 
legislators, public health administrators and 
the medical profession is essential, is indi- 
cated by the rush for marriage licenses the 
day before the law went into effect. The 
first day of the law set a new low for licenses 
throughout the state. But the Connecticut 
experience demonstrates that social attitudes 
will catch up with knowledge. 


Guardsmen and Hoppers 


IN COLORADO, EARLY IN JULY, GOVERNOR 
Teller Ammons called out the National 
Guard to quell an unusual horde of unruly 
visitors—an army of invading grasshoppers 
that threatened to devastate nine eastern and 
southeastern counties of the state. The mili- 
tia, using their motor equipment, delivered 
tons of sawdust, bran and sodium arsenite 
to distributing centers, where the CCC, WPA 
workers and farmers kept up the fight. As 
the pest killers got the situation in hand, 
and the migratory “hoppers seemed to be 
conquered, the National Guard trucks oper- 
ated only in daylight and the wartime aspect 
of the highways disappeared. At a time when 
guard facilities were being used to protect 
property or men in Eastern industrial sec- 
tions, the editor of the Pueblo Chieftain 
wrote: “It would be a good thing if this 
were the only warfare our guardsmen and 
armed forces ever had to wage—one against 
enemies of mankind rather than one of man 
against man.” 


The Assessors 


SPEAKING OF TAXES, AND TAX RATES, AS 
David Cushman Coyle does on Page 421, and 
as Stanley High did in a recent issue, the 
home-owner and the landlord may watch 
with interest a current effort toward more 
equitable assessment of real estate values. In 
most parts of the United States, appraisal of 
property value for taxing purposes is a hap- 
hazard, often political and frequently dis- 
honest procedure 

Now the Public Administration Clearing 
House of Chicago announces that there is a 
movement under foot to require assessing 
officers of local governments to take special 
courses to train them for their jobs. In 
Michigan a school is being planned by the 
State Board for Vocational Education, co- 
operating with the state university and the 
Municipal League, to provide assessors not 
only with training in valuation and appraisal 
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techniques, but likewise to enrich their back- 
grounds in the theory and practice of taxa- 
tion and public administration. Already 23 
states require assessors to meet regularly in a 
combined convention and institute. The State 
Tax Commission of Missouri has urged that 


a compulsory three-week course be planned — 


for all county assessors. No one knows his 
home town well enough through the mere 
fact of association to set a fair value on all 
property; that is a matter of the most pains- 
taking application of special training and 
technical skill. 


The World We Live In 


ForTY THOUSAND REPRINTS OF PEARL 
Buck’s article, On Discovering America, 
have been distributed by a member of Sur- 
vey Associates as a contribution to tolerance 
and understanding. (Reprints are available 
at five cents postpaid, with a discount for 
quantity orders.) Response to the article 
comes from all directions. We print below 
one letter that differs with some of Miss 
Buck’s conclusions. For lack of space we are 
unable to print, as we had planned, several 
pages of letters elicited by the article. 


To THE Epitor: I have read with interest 
the recent article of Pearl Buck, containing 
the impression that America makes upon a 
fresh and intelligent mind whose main life 
experience has been in China. It contains 
much that is of value. The long view; the 
conviction that race individuality will per- 
sist for generations. That has been shown to 
be true. (The sturdier the race, the greater 
will be that persistence, and the more 
valuable its contributon if we give the best 
the chance to survive.) 

And yet, I think, we see in the impres- 
sions of this recent arrival from China, the 
natural effect of sudden access to utterly 
changed. surroundings. Just as darkness 
seems deeper when we come out of a bril- 
liantly lighted room, and light seems more 
glaring when we come in from darkness, a 
certain set of impressions have predominated 
owing to what has gone before. 

In this case, dissimilarities and racial in- 
compatibilities seem to have somewhat mo- 
nopolized the keen perceptions of one 
accustomed to being surrounded by a homo- 
geneous race. She senses a chaos of differences 
and disagreements between the inhabitants 
of our country. Yet, to one who has lived 
long in America, and very little in the 
Orient, it is possible to perceive an entirely 
different set of facts. To one coming out of 
Europe, the main perceptions are still more 
completely reversed. The wonder of such an 
observer is: How can peoples whose an- 
cestors have fought each other periodically 
for centuries, whose brothers and cousins 
even now seem preparing to spring again at 
each other’s throats: How can these be living 
together in America as they are? Why this 
peace? 

Here, living side by side, are peoples of 
all kinds, showing every day far more of 
peace, friendship and understanding than ot 
those animosities and differences that seem 
to have monopolized Miss Buck’s attention. 
With all our differences and with all out 
prejudices, we are not a seething mass of 
hates, but very much the opposite. 

There is a reason for this. Underlying 
all the differences that distinguish the nu- 
merous races that have flooded into our con- 
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tinent, there is that long enduring human 


| nature with so many points of similarity and 
| sympathy that the differences, in comparison, 
are slight and superficial. 


“One touch of nature makes the whole 


: world kin’; and we who have come to 


dwell here together have been finding day 
by day millions of such touches. We may 
scrap occasionally, like brothers, but we do 
not hate—Miss Buck, to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. We live and work side by 
side, making allowance for differences and 
joshing each other’s peculiarities, while at 
the same time respecting individuality, help- 
ing each other in trouble, making friends, 
and getting along together in a way that is 
not understandable by the members of racial] 
or political aggregations in other parts of 
the world. It is just this, we may say, 
together with the general desire to give 
every one a chance, that makes America what 
it is. It permeates and forms the American 
mind. The man or woman who lives here 
for only ten or twenty years, and revisits 
the fatherland, feels it through and through 
and returns aware of possessing an outlook 
and an allegiance that differ essentially from 
the thoughts and feelings of those who are 
left behind. The thought, “I am an Amer- 
ican,’ then has a meaning that Miss Buck 
may not yet have sensed. 

We have our private conflicts and we 
settle them too often in ways that are open 
to no defense; but we have no collective 
wish to kill each other, and we do not re 
frain from doing so because, as she intimates, 
we are uncertain in what direction to begin. 
“How nice it is that they are not all hating 
each other over here,’ said a young girl 
whom I knew, an immigrant from a dis- 
tracted land. 

iWe also have our class controversies and 
conflicts, but they are not in any way so 
bitter, nor do their sources lie so deep, as 
in many countries inhabited by so-called 
homogeneous peoples. There the descendant 
of the overlord fears the son of the serf. 
“We could not let our people do what you 
let yours do here, they would overwhelm 
us.” That has been said to me by an intel- 
ligent European. ; 

Miss Buck’s impressions are interesting 
and enlightening, but they are not the whole 
thing; nor is it probable that she thinks 
them so. When she comes nearer to the 
concrete, and to our immediate problems, 
she leaves us where we were. 

America wants to give everyone a chance 
and they don’t want to in many other coun- 
tries. We have given many their chance, but 
we have also failed with far too many. A 
better chance for some of our own people is 
one of our problems with which the im- 
migrant is concerned,. for our first duty is 
to our own, a duty that we have failed to 
fulfill. We certainly must limit and select; 
but how? When business revives, must senti- 
ment and avarice again combine to select 
the cheapest to fill sweat shops and labor 
gangs, and keep our living standard down? 
Shall we improve and humanize our laws of 
admission or sweep those laws aside and 
throw admission open to the discretion of 
any administration that chances to be in 
power? These are some of the issues that 
are now confronting us. Miss Buck has re- 
frained from entering this field of discussion, 
and, in view of what she has told us, she 
has been wise in so doing. 

Boston, Mass. RicHArDs M. BRADLEY 
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The sturdy individualist at prayer: “Oh Lord in Thy mercy 


allow Prosperity to come to us just once more 


happens in this world . . 


Prosperity to come just once more . . 
so that I can grab a little something . . 
. . Twill sell out the moment I have got 
. and I will go and live somewhere very quietly 


four weeks .... 
dear Lord, 1 shall hang on to it . 
a few thousand dollars . . 


and I will never ask anything of you again, dear Lord . 


teach my children to love you 


bit of prosperity ... . just once more. . 


pone please 
never mind what 
. even war is better than this . . . but allow 


. tf only for three or 
. and this time, 


me please... 


. and I will 
but, dear Lord . . . just one little 
. Amen.”—H. v. L. 


Chaingangs 

To THE EpiTor: Won't some of you join 
in an effort I have deeply at heart, to get 
the chaingangs humanized? 

I think a good beginning would be a 
health survey. 

Perhaps a group of women will take hold 
and get a Congressional—or a chutrch-spon- 
sored—or a determined private—investiga- 
tion made of health and sanitation in chain- 
gangs all over the South. Will the Quakers? 
the Episcopalians? Catholic or Methodist 
women? the Women’s Clubs? 
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I have forty-five dollars to begin a fund 
with. It was voted by the women of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Long Island 
last January. They wanted to help humanize 
the chaingangs. Since then two ameliorations 
have taken place in Georgia. 

The Osborne Society has investigated but 
its report is asleep in a bureau drawer and 
shows no sign, I believe, of coming out 
where we can read and circulate it. What 
can be done? Something soon, I hope! 

SARAH N. CLEGHORN 
Manchester, Vermont 
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August 1937 recalls another August—1914 
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The Shaping of a Labor Policy 


by FRANK MURPHY 


First interpretation of the new Michigan Labor Relations Act, and a broad 


formulation of labor policy by the governor of a great industrial state. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PRESENTS 
an incomparable opportunity for enlightened government 
to show its worth. But, in doing its part, government can- 
not afford to forget the lessons of history. The peaceful 
way is the right way. Violence on one side of an industrial 
dispute begets violence on the other. The public is easily 
infected by the ill will which is generated. In such a situa- 
tion government is often urged to undertake oppressive 
measures. In my own state of Michigan, had the govern- 
ment chosen to “shoot it out” with the sit-down strikers 
in the automobile plants early in the year, there is no 
doubt that force would have emptied the plants. But 
bloodshed and violence would have meant that govern- 
ment in Michigan today would be thought of by many 
people as a horrible, oppressive thing which coldly ignored 
human values and demanded human life as the price of 
its own ruthless supremacy. This did not happen in 
Michigan because the concept of government on the basis 
of which the situation was ironed out has no room for 
violence and bloodshed. Rather, it holds that force is an 
archaic, outmoded and, above all, utterly futile method 
which, in the end, settles nothing for anybody. 

In the great General Motors strike involving 250, 000 
workers, the Chrysler strike involving 100,000, and indeed 
in the whole course of the Michigan disputes, there was 
no suppression of civil liberties, no factories were closed 
by the government, and there were no deaths in the few 
spirited encounters between opposing forces. They were 
settled in friendly conferences conducted in a spirit of 
reason and justice. No bitterness exists between employer 
and employe in these great industries today and they are 
doing their own peak business of all time. There were 
situations, however, in which the new and zealous unions 

. failed to reckon with the value of public opinion. After 
the auto strikes were settled three instances, in particular, 
antagonized many citizens: the demonstration at Monroe, 
where armed men blockaded an important public high- 
way; the mass demonstration which the press mistakenly 
referred to as the “seizure” of Lansing; and the Con- 
sumers Power shut-off which, though it occurred in the 
daytime, interfered with a service essential to health and 
comfort in a thickly settled section of the state. Discount- 
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ing the exaggerations in the press, these occurrences were 
nevertheless serious, in reality and in implication. 
Although these conflicts were fortunately ended by gov- 
ernment intervention and by emergency conciliation, up 
to the end of June there was no real formula on the 
Michigan statute books for dealing with modern indus- 
trial relations. Picketing in any form did not have the 
sanction of legality, and it was obvious that many labor 
demonstrations were a protest against the lag of law be- 


hind modern industrial developments. Vigilantes, so-called 


law-and-order organizations, began to blossom. However 
reports of their numbers are greatly exaggerated. Although 
some of them were perfectly sincere, all of them were far 
from being the non-partisan influence that law and order 
through government must represent. Public opinion has 
reacted against the sit-down. Labor leaders, I am con- 
vinced, are developing a greater sense of responsibility to 
the public and exercising more reasoned judgment in 
their decisions. Public opinion will react likewise against 
anti-union organizations that seek to take the law into 
their own hands. Labor excesses, when they have occurred, 
have been in large measure incident to the new found 
power and while excesses must be curbed it must be done 
intelligently. I have reason to believe that the fact that 
as governor I constantly strove for conciliation, and 
firmly avoided needless violence, has strengthened the 
respect for government in Michigan. 

Throughout the trying times of the strikes the state 
legislature, not unaware of the ominous effect of tensions 


.-and cleavages upon public opinion, was working upon a 


bill that, when perfected in the midsummer session, should 
go a long way to heal the wounds of industrial controver- 
sies in Michigan. It is based upon the rule of reason. 


The Michigan Labor Relations Act 


‘THE LAW GUARANTEES FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS TO LABOR, IN- 
dustry and public. But like every law dealing with an 
emergent situation, it is bound to be criticized by extrem- 
ists. _It guarantees to labor the fundamental right of col- 
lective bargaining through representatives of their own 
choosing, and the right to strike. For the first time in 
Michigan it clearly legalizes picketing; but at the same 


time it forbids blocking a public highway or the entrance 
of a place of business or a residence. It empowers a 
state industrial relations board to set up subordinate 
boards by areas, plants or industries, to mediate disputes. 
The board, voluntarily, or by request of either side, may 
encourage submission to voluntary arbitration. The act 
,places the emphasis upon conciliation. In no sense does it 
regulate by compulsion. It guarantees all the rights of 
labor. It restricts the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 
But going beyond the Wagner Act, which applies to in- 
dustries of interstate significance, and beyond similar local 
-acts passed by various states, it protects both employers 
and employes from unfair practices. It authorizes the 
board to investigate espionage and racketeering. Its pro- 
visions dealing with picketing and mass patrolling have 
latitude enough to apply to vigilante groups who may 
attempt to intimidate labor organization. The provisions 
of the entire act are too lengthy to quote. But the Sections 
of its Chapter IX, quoted on the next page, are new and 
distinctive in American legislation. They must, however, 
be understood as part of a document which outlaws com- 
pany unions and guarantees exclusive collective bargain- 
ing to the representatives designated by a majority. The 
board has the authority to decide whether the unit shall 
be employer, craft, plant or some other body. 

Another provision of the act requires each union in the 
state to file'the name and address of its secretary and its 
afhliation with other organizations. 

It has been urged from many quarters that, since labor 
organizations are coming to wield great power over the 
lives of workmen and over the operations of industries, 
they ought to be held legally responsible for their acts. 
There has been great pressure for compulsory incorpora- 
tion of trade unions, for public supervision of union elec- 
tions, for requiring that their books and membership lists 
be a matter of public record. 

It is axiomatic, of course, that responsible leaders of 
responsible labor organizations should be accountable for 
the acts of such organizations. Irresponsible leadership has 
done labor more harm in the public mind than all the 
attacks of employers’ associations. Labor must learn to 
discipline its forces, to hold in check impractical or un- 
timely demands. It must keep its agreements inviolate. 
Only by scrupulous adherence to such a program can 
labor become an active and constructive force in industry. 
If labor’s leaders fail in those respects, the public demand 
for drastic restrictive legislation will surely be irresistible. 

Labor organizations have, generally, opposed proposals 
which aim to restrict their activities. The recent disclosures 
before the Senate committee investigating industrial espi- 
onage reveal the basis of their fears. In considering the 
merit of proposals for controlling labor organizations, even 
their proponents must concede that the analogy between 
the incorporation of trade unions and of a business pro- 
ducing goods is not perfect. A union’s assets consist of the 
good will of its members and such funds as it may have 
with which to pay strike benefits or to maintain its staff. 
The property of a corporation, on the other hand, consists 
of buildings, machines, materials and other highly tangible 
assets. An injunction tying up the corporation’s liquid 
funds does not close its production operations. But a court 
order which ties up the union’s funds absolutely disables 
it, preventing the performance of its functions during the 
period of the injunction. In Michigan, the legality of a 
trade union’s activities hitherto depended largely upon the 
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viewpoint of the judges involved in a particular case. The ~ 


new Michigan law clearly defines labor’s legal. responsi- 
bilities as well as its legal rights. 

The government takes its place as an active participant 
with labor and employers in finding a solution to dis- 
putes. Its view is the public view. Public interest is para- 
mount. The government insists on peace and orderliness. 
It also insists on the building up of mutual self-respect. 
To these ends, the public is represented by continuing 
agencies specializing in the problems of industrial rela- 
tions, covering the entire field from fact-finding to medi- 
ation, conciliation, and, if necessary, aid in creating the 
machinery for voluntary arbitration. The government 
makes available at all times the most effective possible 
kind of mediation agencies. These are set up on the basis 
of each industry if necessary, as well as on a geographical 
basis. Every measure and method of conciliation and 
mediation is at hand, always in the name of impartial 
government. 


The Basis of Stability 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REPRESENTS A POWER DELEGATED BY 
the workers because as individuals they have been ineffec- 
tive in protecting their rights. Before passing judgment 
on the principle of collective bargaining, industry should 
realize that a worker will not delegate a power to some- 
one else if he can do it better himself. 

Despite ominous predictions to the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that the present wave of industrial disputes repre- 
sents merely a normal reaction of working people to eco- 
nomic insecurity. They are giving vent to the frustrating 
effects of five years of depression and the fear of inse- 
curity. They are asking a share in the control and determi- 
nation of working conditions. The sit-down strikes and 
mass picketing are indications of their desire to employ 
more effective techniques. With those they are reaching out 
into new industries. But the recent strikes signify nothing 
new in terms of what labor has been striving for since cor- 
porate industry first spread in the United States following 
the Civil War. The clamor for genuinely drastic control of 
labor organizations, and of employers on the other hand, 
is undoubtedly due in large part to the unusual turmoil 
and strife of recent months, rather than to any extraordi- 
nary change in the attitude of labor. 

Unfortunately, recent strikes becloud the fact that in 
a considerable number of American industries, stability 
has actually been achieved through orderly processes of 
collective relations between labor and capital. Working 
conditions have been set forth in trade agreements in the 
railway, coal, clothing, and printing industries, to cite but 
a few. Those agreements have set up orderly procedures 
for the conduct of relations between several million 
workers and their employers. Strikes take place only after 
long established machinery has failed to arrive at settle- 
ments. Disputes and grievances, which are inevitable 
wherever human beings are involved, are aired in discus- 
sions around conference tables rather than in struggles 
along picket lines. They are then enforced by customary 
precedent and mutual self-respect. In this way great cor- 
porations have gone about their business of producing 
goods and services without a major stoppage in a quarter 
of a century. As a democratic process for controlling 
working conditions this peaceful technique has built up 
a common and statute law in wide branches of industry, 
with its own bill of rights and “constitutional” guarantees. 
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FROM CHAPTER IX OF THE NEW MICHIGAN LAW 


Sec. 15. Nothing contained in this act shall prevent an 
employer from entering into an all-union agreement (an 
agreement that all eligible employes shall be required to 
join a union) with one or more labor organizations. 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this act shall be construed to require 
any person to perform any work or continue in the service 
of any employer without his free will and consent, or to 
make it unlawful for any employe to discontinue work or 
to or 


notice permission of his 


employment without 
employer, or to prevent an employer of his own free will 
from discharging an employe except as specifically pro- 
hibited in this act. 

Sec. 17. Except as expressly provided herein, this act 
shall not be so construed as to interfere with, impede or 
diminish in any way the right of employes to strike or 
engage in other concerted activities. 

Sec. 18. Except as otherwise provided for in this act, no 
court of this State shall issue any restraining order or 
temporary or permanent injunction in any case growing out 
of any labor dispute to prohibit any person or persons in- 
terested in such dispute from doing, whether singly or in 
concert, any of the following acts: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to re- 
main in any relation of employment. 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member of any labor 


organization or of any employer organization. 


(c) Paying or giving any strike benefits to or withholding 
them from any person participating or interested in any 
labor dispute. 

(d) Giving publicity to the existence of any. labor dispute 
or to the facts involved, whether by advertising, speaking, 
picketing or by any other method not involving fraud or 
violence, coercion or intimidation. 

(e) Assembling peaceably to act or organize to act in 
promotion of their interests in a labor dispute. 

Sec. 19. For the purposes of this act, picketing is hereby 
declared to be lawful in this State, except under the follow- 
ing conditions and circumstances: 

(a) Patrolling or attendance by any persons, whether on 
behalf of a labor organization or otherwise, at or near a 
place of business or employment affected by a labor dispute, 
or the residence of any person employed therein or other 
place where such person may be, in such manner or num- 
bers as to (1) obstruct or otherwise interfere with approach 
thereto or egress therefrom, or (2) to interfere with the 
free and unimpeded use of 2 public highway. 

(b) Patrolling or picketing in or about any premises or 
place of business involved in a labor dispute by a person 
who is neither employed therein nor a party to the dispute 
nor an official of a labor organization that is a party to the 


dispute. 


Editor’s Note: It 1s understood that Governor Murphy 1s asking reconsideration of 
the law at the midsummer session beginning July 29 in order to perfect it in vart- 
ous particulars. For example Section 19(b) prohibiting patrolling or picketing by 
those not party to an industrial dispute: As this now stands it would constrict the 
right of members of the same union to picket. 


The American public, through legislation, has tended to 
recognize this development and the social desirability of 
collective bargaining. By implication it has said that the 
individual worker is not able to protect himself against 
the vagaries of industrial competition, and that wages, 
hours, promotion and lay-offs can best be determined with 
workers acting in concert. Such legislation as the Railway 
Mediation Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act, and the National Labor Relations Act, is evidence 
that the public believes industrial peace and social order 
can best be attained by encouraging workers to organize. 

These laws, therefore, seek to remove from the statute 
books restrictions which hamper the free organization of 
labor and to eliminate interference by employers or by 
courts. They seek in effect to write into public policy the 
theory that industrial peace can be achieved most readily 
if there is a balance of power between labor and capital. 
A great preponderance of industrial power on one side or 
the other has never made for long time stability except 
on the basis of exploitation and coercion. The history of 
industrial disputes in this country and abroad indicates 
that collective arrangements are most successful in indus- 
tries where both labor and capital have been effectively 
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organized. If, therefore, the present drive to organize labor 
results in equalizing the status of workers and their em- 
ployers, we shall unquestionably be far along the road to 
industrial peace. 

I am little disturbed by the effect collective bargaining 
agreements may have upon competitive processes. We 
long ago ceased to rely exclusively upon competition as 
a regulator of our economic life. The free operation of 
competitive forces has for years been restrained by trade 
associations, by monopolistic practices, by so-called “gentle- 
men’s agreements,” by government regulations, and by the 
operation of collective bargaining itself. These forces are 
not new. They have been in the making for a generation. 
In fact, we have tried to curb them through our anti-trust 
laws, but in this attempt we have not been too successful. 
We have incorporated into our complex economic system 
a large number of institutional checks on the operation of 
free competition. It is my belief that the future trend of 
government will be in the direction of keeping these in- 
stitutions under control rather than of outlawing them 
or of removing the restrictions which inhere in them. 

Certainly a hands-off policy is indefensible. Modern eco- 
nomic living is highly interde- (Continued on page 450) 
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From Klaaderadatseh (Berlin) 


GERMANY’S ASPIRATION ‘ 


* + a mystic expression of the Nazi goal 


Science in Nazi Germany 


by FRANZ BOAS 


The dean of American anthropologists writes on a tragic aftermath of 1914— 


the intellectual and scientific decline in a country once distinguished for the 


richness of its culture and the greatness of its scholarship. 


ALL OF US WHO ARE INTERESTED IN CULTURAL VALUES FEEL 
a deep abhorrence of the fanaticism, tyranny and cruelty 
of the rulers of the third empire. Added to this is a feeling 
of shame on account of the weakness of those to whose 
charge the precious treasure of German culture was in- 
trusted, and who allowed it to fall a prey to those who 
are dominated by a hate of all they do not understand 
and whose only reaction to cultural values they do not 
grasp is the intense drive to destroy them. 

The more so behooves it to preserve a judicious temper 
in trying to evaluate what has been destroyed and what 
has been put in its place. We should not repeat the shame- 
ful spectacle of those who, during the World War, were 
carried away by their passion to condemn what they did 
not know. Do not let us cry out as in 1919 one man did 
Who is even now at the head of one of our great scientific 
institutions, saying that “the entire educational system of 
Germany, in the schools and out, was permeated with an 
antiquated, unchristian, inhuman, abhorrent system of 
ethics and morality. That it was rotten at the heart.” He 
did so without the slightest knowledge of what he was 
talking about, without knowing the spirit of German 
schools of that period and the fundamental changes that 
were going on in the general educational system between 
1900 and 1914; or like the dean of one of our great col- 
leges who in 1915 made the statement that German 
schools were intended only to train in discipline and obe- 
dience, evidently ignorant of the stress laid in the general 
system of that time to train for intellectual independence. 

It is true, I have not seen the present schools at work, 
but by personal contact with children and adults, with 
discharged teachers and with more or less willing follow- 
ers of the present regime, I feel competent to form an 
opinion in regard to what is attempted and of its effects 
upon German youth and German science. 

In the nineteenth century the aim of the school was 
primarily to lead to intellectual freedom. With the begin- 
ning of our century a strong current set in similar to the 
one that finds expression in our public education, the de- 
sire to break down the aloofness of the school from 
everyday life. With the end of the War and the establish- 
ment of the Republic these tendencies were strongly em- 
phasized and the attempt was made to unite intellectual 
development with that of the emotional attitudes con- 
nected with the participation in the present problems of 
mankind. Among the young this found expression in the 
various forms of youth movement. 

During this time the gnawing feeling, not only of de- 
feat but also of injustice that Poincaré’s policies, the yield- 
ing of the League of Nations to French pressure in the 
matter of the plebiscite of Upper Silesia, and finally the 
interference in the planned Customs Union with Austria, 
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contributed to the development of a passionate national 
ism. Added to this was the desperate economic situation 
which led people to grasp at any remedy, to listen to the 
voices of the rankest demagogues who promised them a 
way out of their misery. National revival as a cure for the 
ills of the day was fostered in the schools by the older 
generation of teachers, and the schools suffered under the 
conflict of the ideals of human solidarity that they were 
to teach and the nationalistic spirit of the teachers. At 
that time the teachers of elementary schools were far in 
advance of the great body of teachers in higher schools in 
their fervor for the ideals of the republic. 

This is the background of the school position when the 
burning of the Reichstag inflamed the nation and put in 
the saddle National Socialism, which before this, for the 
party, eminently convenient event had been losing con 
siderably in. strength. 

The experienced leaders of education were speedily 
removed and the aim of the school was at once oriented 
according to the principle that intellectual development 
was to be of minor importance, that the principal object 
should be to stir up the most emotional patriotism and 
hatred of the alien, 


I SHALL LEAVE ASIDE IN THIS DISCUSSION THE QUESTION OF 
whom they considered aliens and the whole weary dis 
cussion of the race nonsense preached by Hitler, Goebbels 
and the unspeakable Streicher; with Hitler, probably an 
expression of fanatical ignorance; with the other two, in 
famous lying. It is, however, impossible to pass by its 
effects on the children who are infected in the schools by 
this poison. Here is a dictation to ten-year-old children 
who had to learn it by heart and repeat it: 


“The Jewish Question, The swastika is our flag. This ancient 
symbol of the sun and of salvation means to us today the 
necessity of keeping our race pure and in this sense it is a 
symbol directed against the Jews. The Nuremberg laws ol 
1935 bring us the prohibition of all marriages between Ger- 


fmans and Jews. At all times the Jews lived on dishonest 


trade, that is, on fraud; and on usury, that is lending out of 
money at a high rate of interest. The medieval Catholic 
church had in its laws all the regulations against Jews which 
now, at last, have been given back to us. In medieval cities 
the Jews lived in separate quarters of the city in the same way 
as nowadays Negroes and Chinese do in a number of foreign 
cities. The Jewish quarter was called the ghetto, the streets 
were narrow, crooked and dirty.” 

Such a sample shows the methods by which hatred and 
contempt are inculcated into the minds of the young, 
More than that, the young are questioned in regard to the 
political opinions of their parents and they are taught the 
infamous system of spying and denunciation which un- 
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dermines the morale of the whole people. The effect is a 
general atmosphere of distrust. They speak nowadays of 
the German glance, the anxious look right and left, front 
and back, above and below to make sure that nobody 
listens to what may be said. It is the same as in all terror- 
istic reigns in which nobody is safe from the denunciation 
of neighbor or supposed friend, and more so of anyone 
who would like to profit by the downfall of his fellow 
citizen. 

But I am straying from my topic. The attempt to subor- 
dinate entirely intellectual training to emotions and to 
bodily dvelopment which is thought necessary for the 
advancement of the race has had a catastrophic effect upon 
schools. Where formerly during the monarchy as well as 
under the republic the aim was to free the individual from 
fetters of prejudice, particularly in the free schools that 
sprang up since 1900, there is only one aim now; to make 
the individual emotionally a fit member of the party. 

It is the old story which we should mind here also. If 
we want to raise a people of free citizens we must not 
subject them to the influence of catch-words and symbols, 
but lead them by reasoned emotional training to devotion 
to ideals that they understand. If we want to train the 
coming generation to become a powerful machine, indi- 
viduality must be suppressed, for it is the bitter enemy of 
power. They must rather be caught in the network of 
symbols without meaning that serve the purposes of rulers. 

The ideal of nazism is power and since power must be 
based on the sameness of ideals among the whole people 
the one leading idea is to bring about absolute conform- 
ity, to eradicate every trace of independent thought, to 
subjugate every individual so that he will fall in line 
with the common will. 


THE NUMBER OF REGULATIONS IN SCHOOL, IN UNIVERSITY, 
in the youth movement that serve this purpose is legion. 
The most powerful means in the school is the selection of 
teachers who are convinced members of the party. 

Nazism was not satisfied with the patriotic fervor of 
the older teachers, for notwithstanding their patriotism 
many of them were not Nazis. Very soon they. found 
themselves out of sympathy with the crudeness of the new 
dispensation and those who did not yield were eliminated. 
The children were so burdened with bodily exercise, their 
actual schooling was so much curtailed, that the efficiency 
of the school suffered immensely. Finally the protests of 
the parents became so loud that a certain amount of 
relaxation of the demands made upon the physical 
strength of the children had to be allowed. Uniformity of 
thought, however, has been intensified by the carefully 
supervised youth movement. 

Will the tyrannical masters of Germany succeed in 
subduing the individual by this means? I believe not. 
From the mental anguish of maltreated young minds will 
spring the forces that will shake off the chains in which 
they have lain. The cells of opposition in the youth move- 
ment are active, and danger does not terrify the young 
suffering souls. The attempts to shield them from learn- 
ing unorthodox thoughts are vain. Through a thousand 
channels they flow and bring the fresh air of the outside 
world into the stifling atmosphere in which Germans are 
compelled to live. They give support to a revolt against 
the brutal subjugation of minds and help to form the 
leaders who will shake off the intolerable yoke. 

We may believe that in our own country similar condi- 
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tions are impossible. Let us hope that this may be true, 
but if we want to avoid them we ought to combat even 
the slightest beginnings or sporadic outbreaks of suppres- 
sion. Without reference to purely political events, such 
as the interference with the free speech of a presidential 
candidate last year, we may consider the evils that exist 
in our schools. One of these is the catchword “red” 
under which everyone understands whatever he pleases, 
provided it refers to the advocacy of changes in existing 
conditions that do not support or lead to autocracy. The 
word has no tangible content but serves to excite the 
minds. The persecution of teachers who are supposed to 
be “red” is one of these dangers that we ought to combat. 

And what should we say in regard to race prejudice? 
Have we not the Negro problem constantly on our hands 
which among the majority of our people is attacked not 
intelligently but according to ancient catchwords of 
the inferiority and sensuality and laziness of the Negro 
and the like. The power of these catchwords would dis- 
appear if we were willing to meet the Negro individually 
eye to eye. Is not antisemitism a problem that plays a role 
in our lives? Have we not summer resorts, apartment 
houses and the like that exclude Jews? 

While our public schools are happily fairly free of this 
poison, private schools and private colleges, if not anti- 
semitic, make at least concessions to antisemitism by 
segregating Jews as the one single group for which they 
prescribe openly or by devious means a quota. It may be 
granted that it is a laudable aim to try to get an inter- 
mingling of a variety of social groups; but ought this not 
be attained by considering the character of the individual 
rather than by judging him by the rule of thumb, by 
throwing him into an arbitrary class with which, if it 
exists, he may have nothing in common? 


I HAVE SO FAR SPOKEN ONLY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 
Higher education presents an equally sad spectacle. The 
course of schooling is shortened at the behest of the army 
that needs young men who are to become officers. The 
university student and the young docent are pressed into 
activities that do not allow them adequate time for study 
and research. A clique of fanatic Nazi students practically 
rules the university. It is sufficient that one of these 
youngsters denounce a professor and the likelihood is that 
he may be retired or dismissed. New appointments are 
made from among members of the party, and it has hap- 
pened that these have made themselves so ridiculous that 
even the students would not tolerate their ignorance. As 
a consolation it may be said that there are still some people 
in the government who regret this course and who enable 
the retired scientists to continue their work in peace. 

The wholesale dismissal of all Jews, those married to 
Jewesses, or of mixed descent, which has been decried 
all over the world is only one side of the picture. Oppo- 
nents of nazism have been treated just as unmercifully 
and sent adrift. Incalculable damage to German science 
has thus been done. There are professors or directors of 
great scientific institutions who have been replaced by 
students, because no scientist belonging to the party could 
be found to fill the place made vacant for political rea- 
sons. 

It might be assumed that if the purpose of the Nazis 
was to protect the students against doctrines opposed to 
their ideology, that sciences like physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, biology might have been allowed to go on undis- 
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turbed; but far from it. The greatest scientific achieve- 
ments did not protect against dismissal anyone who had 
found displeasure in the eyes of the government. At an 
early time almost the whole mathematical faculty of Gét- 
tingen was dismissed. Haber, the great chemist whose in- 
ventions and discoveries enabled Germany to conduct the 
war to the bitter end was persecuted and died an exile. It 
would weary the patience of the reader if we should dis- 
cuss in detail the havoc played in university life. 

More important is it to dwell on the role played by 
biologists, particularly by anthropologists, during these 
years. 

I believe that I may say without exaggeration that if 
they had been true to their scientific convictions the myth 
of the great blonde Aryan as the chosen people would 
have died—except in the heads of fanatics, before it be- 
came a fixed idea. The curious twist of mind of many 
compromisers is illustrated by a remark of a rich German- 
American man, now one of the pillars of nazism, but 
formerly a friend of the socialist President Ebert. He said, 
“If the Jews have become powerful by their steady adher- 
ence to the belief that they were the chosen people, why 
should not the Germans now try to gain power by the 
same means?” To this the reply should be given that intel- 
ligent Jews have long since discarded this view, but that 
according to him the Germans have become more Jewish 
than Jews. 


PERHAPS BIOLOGISTS AND ANTHROPOLOGISTS WOULD NOT SUB- 
scribe to the belief in a chosen race expressed so crudely, 
but the modern development of genetics and lack of clear 
thinking has led them to a hopeless confusion between 
characteristics that are racially determined and those 
formed by social environment. The geneticist has to do 
only with parents and their genealogical descendants. By 
extending the concept of genealogical unity to a whole 
nation the whole problem becomes confused and the in- 
numerable books written on mental characteristics of races 
have not a whit of scientific basis. Even if the descriptions 
were true no scintilla of evidence has ever been brought 
forward to show that the mental characteristics of peoples 
are not essentially the result of social and historical condi- 
tions. 

It is painful to a scientist to confess that the search for 
truth in one field does not make him capable to with- 
stand prejudice and to retain a clear head in troubled 
times. It is not Germany alone that presents this spectacle. 
Twenty years ago our scientists did not prove any stronger 
and clearer of judgment. : 

A curious side development of Nazi ideology is the in- 
credible stimulus given to research in proto-history and 
prehistoric archaeology. Interest in these subjects has al- 
ways been strong in every European country. In our 
country also, there is more interest in the ancient remains 
of the country than in the living. In Germany antiquarian 
research is flourishing as perhaps never before. There are 
not only studies of ancient remains of all sorts, but also 
careful studies of German superstitions, German folk 
tales and German folk-song. The slant of search for the 
special greatness of German antiquity is, of course, not 
absent in much of this work. 


THE FATE OF THOSE DEALING WITH SOCIAL SCIENCES IN GER- 
many is saddest of all, for here the threat of heterodoxy 
is most imminent. If the student is to be protected against 
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the danger of doubting the wisdom of Nazi ideology 
he must not know of any social science that accepts differ- 
ent tenets. Therefore it is not surprising that the revolu- 
tion in the universities in these sciences was most thor- 
ough. 

The greatest of German sociologists, Ferdinand Ton- 
nies, was dismissed and conformity was rapidly brought 
about by new appointments or by the accommodating 
willingness of others to obey. What wonder, if upright 
scientists give up in despair and are seeking work in for- 
eign countries. I do not mean Jews or political opponents, 
but those who cannot endure the slavery to which they 
are condemned. 

The general condition of science is made still more un- 
bearable by the regulation of publication. Nothing can be 
published that has not the approval of the government. 
Recently an American scientist of Jewish descent was 
naively asked by a German serious scientist to join him 
in the editorship of a scientific journal. The American 
pointed out to him that if his name appeared on the jour- 
nal he would not be allowed to publish it, and after in- 
quiring he had to agree that the American was right. I do 
not know in how far state supervision may interfere with 
publications in mathematics, physics and chemistry. If 
Professor Biberbach speaks of Jewish mathematics it may 
be feared that what he does not consider as Aryan mathe- 
matics may not be printed. I presume that there are still 
ways of circumventing these strictures but certainly they 
do not serve the advancement of science. 


NO LESS SERIOUS IS THE STATE CONTROL OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
Where once free discussion was expected, only such mat- 
ters can be discussed that have approval of the state and 
since by the latest orders all criticism is forbidden the 
voices of those courageous souls who might venture to 
disagree will be stilled. 

The very soul of intellectual life lies in the clash of 
opinion, in the opportunity to thrash out the problems 
that beset us. 

It may be that the practical exploitation of physics and 
chemistry demanded by the exigencies of the economic 
situation and fostered in polytechnic schools will continue. 
The present tendency, however, seems to be to look too 
much at immediate practical results and to disregard the 
importance of the advance of fundamental theory on 
which the greatness of German industry was founded. 
Of late its importance has come to be recognized by our 
great American manufacturing concerns in which insti- 
tutes of physical and chemical research are maintained 
that do not look always forward to immediate practical 
results. 


THE PROBABILITY IS THAT GERMAN SCIENCE WILL DECAY, IF 
the present situation continues for any length of time. 
There are still enough men trained under the Empire and 
Republic who are competent and capable to carry on the 
old tradition, although many of the best have been driven 
out or are on the point of leaving. When their place will 
be taken by the younger generation, selected not accord- 
ing to ability but according to length of membership in 
the party the most dismal results may be foreseen. The 
light that shone forth from school and university, from 
laboratory and quiet study will be dimmed and infinite 
labor and time will be needed to reestablish what has 
been lost. 
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Tenant Into Owner 


In the Dyess “colony” the federal government is trying to build a real com- | 
munity out of a chance-gathered collection of relief clients. A Survey editor 


drops in, and discovers that the experiment is something to write home about. 


“WHATEVER HAS HAPPENED TO THOSE FERA REHABILITATION 
colonies?” is a question one sometimes hears asked. Find- 
ing herself just across the broad Mississippi from the 
Dyess Colony, a wandering contributing editor decided 
to go and find out. 

It was Memorial Sunday, and hot as only the bottom 
lands can be that border on Old Man River. Elsewhere 
in the South, they celebrate their own Memorial Day for 
the boys in grey; but Dyess is federal property, so flags 
were hung out and there was a ball game on the village 
green. E. S. Dudley, resident manager of the colony, who 
drove us from Memphis into Mississippi County, Arkan- 
sas, where the colony is situated, outlined its history on 
the way. Conceived in the mind of the late W. R. Dyess, 
state relief administrator for Arkansas, and_ strongly 
backed by Col. Lawrence Westbrook, who still serves as 
managing counsel to the enterprise, the first steps were 
taken in 1933 when a grant of several million dollars was 
secured from the FERA for the establishment of a reha- 
bilitation colony in Arkansas, and a holding corporation 
was formed, with three ex-officio shareholders who re- 
ceive neither salaries nor profits. The funds are to be 
administered for relief in the State of Arkansas, and can 
neither be recovered by the federal government nor divert- 
ed to other purposes by the state. 

It was known that much valuable agricultural land 
lay uncleared along the Mississippi bottoms. Surveys were 
made, and several parcels of land were acquired along the 
little Tyronza River which flows into the Mississippi. 
Most of it was in “bush,” some virgin timber, some second 
growth. Owners of large tracts had been unable to meet 
assessments for drainage canals and the property had re- 
verted to the state for taxes. This land the corporation 
secured for $2.50 an acre. Other tracts which had been 
acquired solely on account 
of the standing timber by 
a now bankrupt box-and- 
crate manufacturing con- 
cern, came a little higher, 
but in all, 16,000 acres 
were secured at an average 
cost of $6 per acre. So rich 
and deep is the alluvial de- 
posit from countless floods 
—the topsoil is over 40 feet 
deep in most parts—that 
no fertilizer is ever needed, 
and a simple crop rotation 
system is all that is re- 
quired to maintain fertil- 
ity. It is stated that the 
same land, cleared, sells 
for $60 or more an acre. 
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Clearing the timber on the future farmland 


by JOANNA C. COLCORD 


It was decided to restrict the colony to whites, and 


that 500 families would be the optimum size for a rehabil- | 
itation project, but before they could be selected and 


placed on the land, much preliminary investment had to 
be made. Roads had to be driven in, a drainage system 
completed, a central village site cleared and graded, and 
buildings constructed to house the administration and cen- 
tral services, as well as dwellings to shelter the employed 
personnel. Construction was begun in May 1934, and the 


process of selecting colonists started during the summer. * 
In October of that year, the “original thirteen” colonists + 


had been accepted. They were nominated by county Rural 
Rehabilitation staff, and investigated by county ERC 
staff. Physical health, age, previous farming experience, 
and adaptability, were all considered. Nevertheless, there 
remains in the mind of the management a feeling that 


there was some “dumping” of unwanted problems in the | 
early stages, and that better results were secured after + 


selection was left entirely to people with agricultural 
training. After trial on the land, 125 families have moved 
off of their own accord,or been dismissed. 


IN PREPARATION FOR RECEIVING THE COLONISTS, HOMESITES 


were cleared and homes constructed. These are simple + 
frame dwellings, white with green trim, and while the ~ 


style of architecture is similar throughout, no two are 
precisely alike and monotony is avoided. Care was taken 
not to denude the homesites of trees, enough being left 
for shade and beauty. There are 206 five-room cottages, 
233 four-room, and 61 three-room at present on the colony, 
and all but fifteen are occupied. Each house has a water 


supply, with plumbing, bath and septic tank, and each is. 


wired for electricity which a project of the Rural Electri- 


fication Corporation is expected to make available within : 


another year. Each house 
has a barn and _ poultry 
houses, and smokehouses 
are being constructed for 
each. In addition, forty 
houses at the “center” 
are rented to employes 
of the management. 

The farmsites, of twen- 
ty, thirty or forty acres, 
according to size of house 
and family it is to accom- 
modate, were not cleared 
when the settlers moved 
in. The plan was adopted 
of fixing a selling price 
for the land as if cleared, 
car and paying the farmers 
work relief wages of $15 
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A typical three-room farmhouse 


an acre while logging off their own land. This fur- 
nished firewood and a cash income at the outset, 
supplemented by the system of advances of seeds, tools, 
livestock and subsistence goods which is universally 
known throughout the South as “furnish.” In all, a capita! 
outlay of over $3 million has been made of which $315,000 
has been these advances in kind made to settlers. It was 
stated that enough funds remain from the original grant 
to insure operating costs at the present rate for from ten 
to fifteen years, if that should prove necessary. 

The “furnish debt” is a prior lien on the crops raised 
by colonists. It is expected that the majority will clear off 
their “furnish debt” this fall, and start 1938 with a clean 
slate. Otherwise the corporation has not been precipitate 
in presenting contracts for signature, preferring to try the 
families out and make sure they want to stay. The first 
deeds are only now ready to, pass and new families will 
be on probation from six months to a year. The agree- 
ments, when signed, will call for easy payments, averaging 
$120 a year plus taxes, over thirty years. Earlier clearance 
of the mortgage will be encouraged when possible. Total 
additional outlay for electricity and maintenance will 
average per family perhaps another $100 per year. 

It is obligatory that each family raise a kitchen garden 
and set aside enough land to provide grain and forage 
for its livestock. The chief cash crop will be cotton, the 
land being capable of producing a bale an acre. Standard- 
ized seed will be used, grown on the central experimental 
farm and producing a superior variety of cotton; and the 
surplus seed can be sold outside for more than it is worth 
for oil and cake. With what the farm family can pick up 
in the way of selling poultry, fruit and vegetables, and 
with odd jobs in the winter, it is believed that each can 
count on a gross annual cash income of from $500 to 
$700, in addition to what they consume from their own 
products. Since only 9000 acres are at present in cultiva- 
tion, this estimate has not been checked, and the present 
growing season is the first during which it can be put to 
the test. 

Cooperation in purchasing, processing and marketing 
is the keystone of the Dyess plan. Common services which 
are at present either self-supporting or showing a surplus 
are: 


1. The general store, managed like any cooperative store, 
the colonists purchasing by coupons and receiving regular 
dividends from profits. 
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Moving in 


2. The café, which serves a full meal for as low as 29 
cents. 

3. The hospital, with a capacity of sixty patients. Since it 
is the only hospital in the region, it serves both the colonists 
and their neighbors, but on a strictly pay basis. For the pres- 
ent, medical service to colonists is charged against their “fur- 
nish debt.” 

4. The cotton gin. 

5. The central canning factory. 

6. A variety of minor enterprises including a barber shop, 
a sorghum mill, a feed mill, a garage, an ice house, a service 
station, a sawmill, and several warehouses. 

Products may be shipped either via the barge system on 
the Mississippi, twenty-five miles away, or by railroad 
through a spur line which runs to the colony. 


OTHER COMMON SERVICES WHICH ARE NOT SELF-SUPPORTING, 
and which require additional paid personnel of twen- 
ty-three, include general administration, farm supervision, 
recreation and home demonstration work. A central com- 
munity building is temporarily used as a school, but with 
the completion of a new highschool now under construc- 
tion on the property as a PWA project, this building will 
be returned to its original purpose. 

Church services held in the community center must be 
undenominational; but any church group which wants 
to erect a chapel will be furnished land on which to build. 
There are four grade schools scattered about the property, 
employing twenty-four teachers and teaching 1200 chil- 
dren; but these are part of the local school district system, 
and together with the new highschool, will be supported 
from the taxes which will be paid by the colonists. 
Up to now, the corporation has paid taxes in full on its 
holdings. 

As far as the unpracticed eye can see, Dyess is a going 
concern. The young cotton is shooting from the black, 
black gumbo soil; the alfalfa hides it with a curtain ot 
green and furnishes four or five crops a year. Mules, cows, 
pigs and poultry look thrifty and well cared for. Most of 
the yards are full of posies; most of the gardens are well 
tended. Overalled boys, with fishing poles on shoulder, 
and pig-tailed little girls on their way to pick berries, look 
as rosy and happy as all children should be. An advisory 
council of the fathers of the flock is developing leadership 
among the men; home demonstration clubs that meet in 
the homes are doing the same for the mothers. The Colony 
Herald, now in its second volume, brings the news and 
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Th children’s ward of the community hospital 


preaches the gospel of cooperation to the settlers. There 
have already been a few marriages among the older lads 
and lasses and a tract is being reserved to provide homes 
for this new generation if they elect to stay. Six new babies 
came into the colony via the hospital in April. Vigorous 
anti-malaria treatment, the screening of all houses and 
instruction in health. and nutrition are said to have 
raised remarkably the general health conditions of the 
settlers in the two years they have been actually in 
residence. 

Yet a number of questions rise in the mind of the be- 
holder. Some of them were given expression in subse- 
quent interviews with the promoters of the enterprise. 


Dors tHE Dyzss sCHEME OFFER ANY SOLUTION TO THE 
problems of tenant-farming and sharecropping in the 
South? We cannot tell that yet, says Mr. Dudley; but it 
is true that already we can note a diminution in the criti- 
cism and hostility of independent landlords, and one large 
plantation owner, whose fields border on the colony, has 
already pulled down the hovels in which his tenants were 
formerly housed, built decent cottages and embarked on 
cooperative buying and selling with his tenants. 

Can a chance-gathered collection of ‘relief clients be 
made into a real community and taught to live the co- 
operative life? Not easily, Mr. Dudley admits; but before 
the payments are completed, the children will ‘have 
grown, and there is more hope of training them in the 
cooperative way than of remolding the habits of the par- 
ents. And yet—“What was the thing that first made you 
feel you wanted to stay and help build Dyess?” we asked 
one woman as we sat by her fireside. “That’s easy—it was 
the Home Demonstration Club,’ she answered with 
shining eyes. “It taught me what working together 
meant.” 

Supposing the 500 families succeed in paying for their 
farms, how can they be expected to purchase and there- 
after maintain the central services now being run for them 
by the corporation? Can the corporation ever withdraw 
its guiding hand and leave the colonists to direct their 
own destinies? Floyd Sharp, WPA director in. Arkansas 
who carries a union labor card himself, points out that 
most of the central services are self-supporting already; 
and that management of the others can be assumed by the 
colonists themselves little by little, as leadership abilities 
develop. Before that time comes, other cooperative ven- 
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tures in production will be developed by the corporation ” 
to the point of self-support and beyond it if possible—in |} 


particular a furniture-making plant and a factory for the 
production of working clothes for men, women and chil- 
dren, which is projected for the immediate future. “Our 
problem is to get these people over the habit of looking to 
and leaning on others for direction and support,” he says. 
“The natural resources are there, and within ten or fif- 
teen years we ought to be able to develop the human 
material so as to be able to utilize it.” 

And finally, is an investment of $3 million in relief 
funds to benefit only 500 families, a justifiable one? Bear 
in mind, says Mr. Sharp, that this outlay is not to be con- 
sumed by the families benefited, as ordinary relief expen- 
ditures are consumed merely to maintain life, but is to be 
the means of maintaining them, if they use the opportun- 
ity rightly, for the rest of their natural lives, and to do the 
same for some of their children after them. After the 
titles to the properties pass to the colonists individually, 
there will be no way to prevent their selling out if they 
wish to do so; but by that time it is hoped they will have 
learned how to make themselves better off at Dyess than 
they could be elsewhere. Meantime, the value of land 
and buildings is ample surety for the monies invested; 
and as fast as the individual debts are retired, the funds 
recovered can be used by the corporation to start other 
colonies. In fact, a similar project for Negro families 1s 
already being planned. 

None of these answers is final. No one claims to have 
made more than a beginning. The human material at 
Dyess is not as favored by nature as are the material re- 
sources. The process of cutting the leading strings, of 
forcing the colonists to assume their own destinies, will 
call for patience, understanding, persistence, decision. 
Vicissitudes will be encountered. Already a very minor 
wash of flood water, which caused no damage to build- 
ings, led to wholesale evacuation of the settlement for a 
few weeks, and Memphis, which had to care for the refu- 
gee settlement, wonders about Dyess. Its infant fortunes 
may suffer serious ups and downs with the price of cot- 
ton. More basic changes in values may endanger the 
relations of the corporation and the home purchasers, as 
has happened in recent years with similar enterprises. The 
most that can be said is that here a group of hitherto sub- 
merged people is to be taught to want better things and 
shown how they may secure them. We shall watch its 
future with interest and wish it well. 
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A Sunday School class at the community center 
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Tax for Democracy! 


by DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


Now we must tax to balance the budget, says Mr. Coyle, and, even 


more important, we must tax to preserve capitalism and competition as 


the breeding ground of free men. 


"THE DEPRESSION WAS EASY. IT Is THE BOOM THAT WILL TEST 
American democracy. It was easy to spend borrowed 
money; but the idea of taxing to pay the national debt 
makes shivers go down the spines of Congressmen. The 
Congressmen may well shiver, for any government that 
cannot tax is going to have unpleasant things happen to 
it. The power to tax is the power to survive. 

Taxation is much more than a means of collecting 
money to balance the budget or to pay the public debt. 
Taxation is the most powerful of the instruments by 
which a democratic nation can protect its liberties and 
its form of government. For a democratic government, 
like any other, has to govern. It cannot allow any private 
power to rule the people in defiance of the people’s will. 

In ancient Athens every year the people were asked 
whether there should be an “ostracism.” If the answer was 
yes, an election was held and each citizen voted, by 
secret ballot, the name of any man whom he regarded 
as too powerful to be safe. If 6000 votes were cast, the man 
who was elected had to leave the country for ten years. 
Ostracism is too crude a method for a modern democ- 
racy, but the need for keeping private powers within 
bounds is no less pressing today than it was in Athens 
2400 years ago. 

Small business men and other “middle class” people 
who fear dictatorships and regimentation are sometimes 
unwisely carefree about the growth of private economic 
powers which have not yet reached out to stifle them per- 
sonally. They retain their traditional distrust of govern- 
ment and their love of individual freedom, even though 
certain individuals may be corralling all the freedom and 
leaving the majority of citizens with only the right to 
vote, sometimes not even with that. The fact is that now, 
as so often in the history of democracy, the common man 
has to grasp the weapon of democratic government to 
protect his liberties. We have to stick together or we 
shall be stuck “separately. 

Our country has been struggling with the private 
powers of big business and high finance for the past fifty 
years with indifferent success. Of late two new powers 
have risen to combat the powers of Wall Street. First 
the farmers, in an effort to restore the balance between 
farm prices and industrial prices, obtained government 
help through the AAA. Now comes. the CIO to organize 
labor into unions which may be strong enough to hold 
their own against General Motors and U. S. Steel. 

The manager of a factory employing some 3000 men 
was discussing the problem of whether to meet the CIO 
half way or whether to sit tight and hope for a turn of 
the tide. He had little to fear within his own organiza- 
tion for the union men were already active in the plant 
councils and were, as he said, a most reasonable lot. 
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But he stuck at yielding to John L. Lewis, for the perfectly 
good American reason that he feared the power of na- 
tionally organized labor controlled by one man. He was 
less impressed with the need for enlarged government 
control over big business because his company happens 
to be strong enough to hold its own with the help of 
the present anti-trust laws. 

But the American people have to look with a cautious 
eye, not only at organized labor, organized farmers, and 
all other powerful organizations, but also at the mother 
of them all, organized finance. So long as high finance 
extends its controls by mergers, interlocking directorates, 
holding companies and centralized banking, farmers and 
workers cannot escape the necessity for national organi- 
zation in self-defense. The total effect is that the country 
is divided into contending factions, each one trying to 
restrict production so as to get a larger share of a smaller 
national income. Fighting fire with fire, they burn up 
the house. 


Our OF THIS SYSTEM OF COMPETITIVE SCARCITY THERE SEEM 
to be only two ways of escape. One is the way of dic- 
tatorship. Some one of the private powers may grow so 
strong as to take over the government, as high finance has 
done in Italy and Germany, and as labor has done in 
Russia. It might happen here. The other way is for the 
national government to strengthen itself, as it is doing in 
the other democracies of the world, until perhaps it may 
control the power of high finance and make it unneces- 
sary for other organizations to grow dangerous. The 
survival of democratic processes depends on the effective 
power of democratic government. 

The main job of democratic government in modern 
conditions is to keep the economic system in a balance 
which allows high production, instead of letting it de- 
generate into the wasteful balance of conflicting interests 
from which we now suffer. Economic balance has to be 
intelligently created, or it will create itself at starvation 
levels. The balance between saving and spending has 
to be made right, or excessive savings will regulate them- 
selves by excessive bankruptcy as they did after 1929. The 
balance between creditor areas in the Northeast and the 
debtor areas of the South and West has to be redressed 
by government, or else it will redress itself at a low 
level by foreclosures and growing poverty. The balance 
between rich and poor has to be corrected by government, 
or it will correct itself by collapse of the national eco- 
nomic system leading at the extreme to revolution. For 
all these problems in economic balance, the federal tax 
system is the most potent instrument of government 
action. 

The American people have used taxation as an instru- 
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ment of control ever since the First Congress when 
Alexander Hamilton obtained the passage of a protective 
tariff. The purpose of the tariff was to shift the emphasis 
of American development toward manufacturing so as 
to free this country from dependence on England. This 
purpose was successfully accomplished. But althoush the 
tariff was successful as an instrument of economic plan- 
ning, the people were not led to any wide expansion of 
the tax method of control. State bank notes were elim- 
inated by a prohibitive tax of 10 percent; oleomargarine 
was taxed to protect butter, but that is about the whole 
list down to 1913. Then came the income tax, followed 
by the excess profits tax during the war, both designed 
to restrict the overgrowth of great fortunes. In the main, 
however, we have tried to control our affairs principally 
by exhortation and prohibition, neither of which are 
notably successful among the individualistic people of 
our country. With the Great Depression and the over- 
throw of Big Business in government, the time came for 
a larger use of taxes as economic instruments. 

The New Deal has begun to use taxation for purposes 
of economic adjustment, but the principle has not been 
fully recognized in Congress nor fully accepted by the 
people. Most of the work is still to be done. 

Budget policies have so far been generally sound, but 
perhaps more by necessity than by clear public under- 
standing. The federal budget is our greatest example of 
what the experts call an “open market operation.” That 
is, the government, by buying goods and hiring labor, 
and by borrowing or taxing, pumps money into the na- 
tional pocket or draws money out, as the case may be. 
A “deficit” occurs when the Treasury is pumping money 
into the nation; a “surplus” when the Treasury is taking 
money out of the nation. The budget should therefore be 
so managed as to run a large deficit in depression, when 
the people are short of money, and a large surplus in 
boom times when money is over plentiful. Under Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt we have had deficits which 
restored all the money destroyed by the panic, and a little 
more. Now it is time to start having a surplus, to keep 
business and finance from getting high blood pressure. 

New Dealers and Old Dealers agree that the time 
for surplus has come, but there is plenty of disagreement 
.about whether the correct way to create a surplus is by 
less spending or by more taxes. That brings up the ques- 
tion of the proper size of the federal budget. 

The budget has to be large enough to do the work 
that must be done. In a rough way you can judge by the 
amount of unemployment. So long as many potential 
workers are idle, the budget is too small. If high unem- 
ployment and symptoms of boom come together as they 
do now, that is a sign that the government ought to 
spend more, and tax enough to create a surplus. A Con- 
gressman’s life may not be a happy one, but facts areé 
facts, and the fact now is that we need more and better 
taxes. 

Another line on the proper size of the budget can be 
found in consideration of the waste of natural resources. 
The American people have always run an unbalanced 
budget with nature. We are so used to living on our 
Snell that it hardly seems immoral. We have the Midas 
touch, that turns fertile wealth into sterile gold. 

The other day a conservative, viewing higher income 
taxes with alarm, cited the case of a man who had made 
a large fortune in lumber. “After all, this man had added 
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millions to the national wealth; why 


assets of the nation. 


We are cutting more timber than we grow. We are~ 


blowing as much natural gas into the air in the Texas 


Panhandle as all the gas that is burned in the United 
States. We have already lost $10 billion in land values by | 


soil erosion, which is no measure of the eternal loss of 
land forever made useless. 


We are rich enough to sacrifice our wealth on the altar 


of money, but we are too poor to fight insect pests and 
disease. When the grasshoppers came last year, we saved 
a few million dollars on poison and lost a hundred mil- 
lion. We let the boll-weevil sweep the country, and the 
corn-borer march across the Middlewest. The chestnut 
blight won a mighty victory. Economy did it. 


Our people have suffered losses in this depression that 7 
are not measured in the mere 200 billions that dropped | 


out of the national income. Health and skill and morale 
were allowed to go by the board while we tried to keep 
down the money deficit. Now we need to train or re- 
train at least a million men a year to fit them for jobs 
Where is the money coming from? Not out of a budget 
balanced by cutting expenses. 

So long as federal money is needed to save the land, 
the forests, the minerals and the people, to balance our 
economic budget and preserve the capital wealth of Amer- 
ica, there is no balance of the Treasury books that means 
anything. To balance the federal budget by disregarding 
the waste of national wealth is to eat our patrimony with 
a vengeance. 

The times call for more and better taxes. Also, there 
are jobs to be done that can best be done through well 
designed taxation. 

The personal income tax in our country is too small 
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Halliday in the Providence Journal 


Well, which is it? 
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should he not be- 
rewarded with a million or two for himself?” But in | 
making his fortune this man had left a wide trail of | 
cutover land where the national wealth had been de- 
stroyed. Why should not the profits from destruction of . 
the forest be taxed to help replant the forest? Dollar | 
wealth is often created by destroying real wealth; it is time | 
dollars should be used to preserve and rebuild the capital | 


to give proper results. The income tax is really in two 
parts: the high brackets and the lower brackets. Both 
should be increased, for different reasons. The high 
bracket taxes should be increased beyond the “point of 
diminishing return,” that is, they should be used to elim- 
inate overgrown incomcs rather than to get revenue. 
This is the missing element in the New Deal effort to 
overcome high finance. Prohibiting the activities of finan- 
cial operators, while leaving them the means to corrupt 
legislatures and confuse the courts, is largely useless. 
The middle and lower brackets of the income tax, on 
the other hand, are the most proper source of revenue. 
They take money from the taxpayer in proportion to his 
power to save and invest. High middle-bracket taxes are 
the prime means for redressing the unbalance between 
saving and spending. The larger the income, the more is 
saved; the smaller the income, the more is spent. There- 
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Gale in the Los Angeles Examiner 


“Old Faithful” 


fore if income taxes are higher, more money will be 
taken from savers and turned into spending. There will 
be more mafket for goods and services, the national in- 
come will be increased, and people will have more money 
to pay taxes with. Since we need more revenue with 
which to hire the unemployed workers for conservation, 
this is the answer. 

Higher income taxes will cut down the surplus money 
income available for speculation. If the government can 
have a budget surplus drawn from income taxes it will 
be extracting money from Wall Street. That is the way to 
prevent a stock market boom. 

Along with higher income taxes should go a policy of 
reducing or eliminating sales taxes. Whereas income tax- 
ation increases income, sales taxation decreases sales. In 
fact, a reduction of sales taxes is practically as good for 
business as an increase in public spending. In some ways 
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Isn’t your friend leaving with you? 


it is better because it makes for simplicity in government. 

Reform of those taxes which affect distribution of in- 
come is the first requirement of a well planned tax sys- 
tem. Secondary but still important are a series of taxes 
for the control of business practices. 

A well established policy is the taxation of “capital 
gains,” or profits from buying and selling property. This 
tax is under constant fire because it interferes with gam- 
bling in securities and land—a habit that is deeply in- 
grained in our pioneer tradition. But although doctors 
and lawyers, bishops, and poor widows, have always 
gambled in land and sometimes in stocks, the fact re- 
mains that to use the means of production as poker chips 
is intolerably dangerous. Lotteries and horse racing, i 
honestly run, would be far less harmful, and the tax laws 
should therefore give no advantage to those who want 
to gamble in the life blood of industry. 

Another regulatory tax is the graduated tax on corpora- 
tion incomes. Although the graduation of personal in- 
come taxes is based on ability to pay, the similar tax on 
corporation incomes has no relation to ability to pay. 
It is a tax to control. A particular big corporation may be 
highly efficient and useful; a small one may be no better 
than a racket—but big business is frequently a threat 
to the liberty of the people and little business is not. Also 
keeping order among giant corporations is expensive. 
Moreover, if a big company is not really as efficient as 
its small competitors, the extra tax may sometimes be 
enough to overbalance the power of mere size and let 
the little fellows take the business. 

Closely related to the graduated tax is the new tax 
on undivided corporate profits. The present law has been 
justly criticized for several mistakes in detail. For in- 
stance, there is no point in applying this tax to cor- 


porations that make less than $15,000 a year. The defini- 
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tions of profit under the law are not always in line with 
the real situation of the corporation. Corporations, like 
the government, should be allowed to go in the red part 
of the time and balance their losses by profits in later 
years without being penalized. If the law were amended 
to spread the bookkeeping over several years, to give a 
true definition of profit and loss, and exempt small com- 
panies, most of the legitimate criticisms would be met. 


THE MAIN FOUNDATION OF THE UNDIVIDED PROFITS TAX IS IN 
three parts. First, a corporation should not be allowed 
to reinvest the income of its stockholders for them, so as 
to protect the rich stockholders from the income tax. 
This practice has been one of the biggest holes in the 
income tax, and it explains a good deal of the opposition 
to the present law. Second, no corporation should be 
allowed to invest the income of any stockholder without 
first sending him the money and then asking if he wants 
to invest it in additional stock. This is to cut down the 
arbitrary power of managers to play games with the 
stockholders’ money regardless of the consent of the real 
owners, and sometimes even against the owners’ inter- 
est. Naturally some corporation officers dislike losing their 
freedom to control other people’s money. Third, no cor- 
poration that wants to set up a surplus of cash against a 
rainy day should be allowed to do anything with the 
money except hold it in cash. This is to prevent using 
the cash to help blow up the stock market at the top of a 
boom, or investing it in various things that have no value 
when hard times come. Business men talk about a cash 
nest egg, but they are somewhat vague about what they 
mean. The law should be amended to exempt a fair 
amount of surplus, if held as real cash. 

Another kind of tax for regulating business is the tax 
on dividends paid by one corporation to another. The 
object of this tax is to put a penalty on complicated 
interlocked companies. The lawyers have built up a web 
of darkness in American business in which inefficient 
management goes unpunished, markets are manipulated, 
stockholders are deprived of their dividends, and taxable 
incomes are hidden. Whatever advantages there may be 
in all this network, its overall results are not compatible 
with a free and intelligent democracy. Complexity is a 
means of confounding the minds of simple men, and an 

- electorate of bewildered voters is hard put to it to choose 
wise policies. A heavy tax on darkness is an essential 
instrument of freedom. 

The real purpose back of all these varied tax measures, 
from income taxes to corporation taxes, is the restoration 
and protection of capitalism, believe it or not. Capitalism 
is another name for small business, competing, either 
on price or on quality, in a free market. Big business, 
controlling prices and production, abolishing by force the 
law of supply and demand, and crushing competition, 
is a disease of capitalism. The job of government is to 
cure or control that disease. Some big businesses can be 
broken down into competing elements, others are nat- 
urally monopolistic and will have to be controlled or 
owned by the government. By one means or the other, 
small competing business has to be freed from the rackets 
of the upper world as well as from the rackets of the 
underworld. Taxes are a main instrument in the build- 
ing of a wall of protection within which capitalism can 
survive. 

The resulting economic order will not be a capitalist 
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system as a whole. It will be made up of at least five » 


systems—as it is now—but with a change of emphasis. 
They are: 1. Small business, or capitalism. 2: Big busi- 
ness, a few relics, carefully watched. 3. Private non-profit’ 
institutions, from churches to country clubs. 4. Coopera-. 
tives. 5. Government services, considerably enlarged to 
include real conservation. : 


In this picture the capitalist profit system has an im- , 
portant place as the breeding ground of free men and the 
guarantee of free speech. With all its faults and wastes, 


an area of economic action where a man can make a liy- 


ing without being subject to centralized planning is a 
necessary organ of democracy. Even the wage worker ~ 
would be more nearly free in a world of competing busi- 


nesses than in any other that we can imagine. Like his , 
employer, he has lost his liberty by the growth of cen- | 


tralized private finance. The blacklist and the company 
town and, for that matter, the nation-wide labor union, 
are functions not of competition but of the lack of com- 
petition. 

The technical utility of freedom needs to be studied and 
defined. It is related not only to the flow of criticism 
which becomes all the more essential as the rate of social 


change speeds up; it is also involved in the need for a_ 


personnel capable of handling executive decisions on all — 
levels of organization. An example of the automatic 
sabotage of executive responsibility appears to have oc- 


curred in Russia following the punishment of prominent _ 
executives. An increase in “paper work” is believed to in- — 
dicate buck-passing by lower executives to their superiors, - 


as so often happens in American corporations and gov- 
ernments when punishment for errors outweighs rewards 
for success. Freedom to “go somewhere else” is essential 
to the maximum development of efficiency in organiza- 
tion. A viable economic system using high technology will 
apparently need free areas of action even more than a 
primitive system. 


THE BASIS OF DEMOCRACY THEN IS COMPOSED OF VARIOUS 
old and well tried elements which need to be rearranged 
and strengthened with changing times. First is freedom 
of discussion, by which all policies, even the form of the 
system itself, may be criticized and kept up to date. Sec- 
ond is the power of democratic government to control all 
private powers that may arise, so that none may destroy 
the necessary liberties of the people. Third is a system of 
economic policy that will conserve the capital resources of 
the nation and at the same time release its productive 
powers to the full extent of its material, technological 
and human possibilities. To meet these requirements, 
democratic nations have to strengthen their powers of 
government without relinquishing the people’s control 
over the government’s policies. The taxing and spending 
systems are means by which power can be used with a 
minimum of regimentation. 

In these times, when immense social forces have to be 
socially controlled, the power of taxation stands out as the 
main road to freedom. For the alternative is control by 
centralized planning of production and distribution, that 
is, by dictatorship. And dictatorship cannot permit free- 
dom. Dictators tax the people too. We can choose whether 
to tax ourselves to protect our liberty or whether to lose 
our liberty and be taxed anyway. Representation with 
niggardly taxation is the road to taxation without repre- 
sentation. 
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-Cardenas—That Is the Way He 


by FRANK TANNENBAUM 


Not an essay on Mexico but an impression of its president by 
an American who for two months watched him deal directly 


with the people and the problems of remote villages. 


“SOMEONE WILL KILL you,” I REMARKED ONCE TO PRESIDENT 
Cardenas of Mexico as I heard him object to an escort of 
military guards. He replied, “It is better to die trying to 
do good than to keep oneself alive by evil methods.” Gen- 
eral Lazaro Cardenas is very stubborn about the things 
he is sure of. He is sure that he wants no elaborate protec- 
tion. His is the only train in Mexico that does not carry 
military guards. One day a guard was attached to his train; 
on our arrival in Torreon, he ordered the car of soldiers 
left on a siding. I heard the military commander in one city 
say to the officer of the day, “Keep the soldiers out of sight 
and don’t permit them to go past his window. If he knows 
they are here he will send them away.” He has always 
been like that, say those who know him best. He belongs 
to the people and will not permit anyone to stand between 
him and them. 

In the state of Hidalgo while he was on his way to in- 
spect a new dam that was to irrigate thousands of acres of 
dust driven lands occupied by the Otomi Indians, the chief 
of military operations said rather diffidently: “Mi General, 
if you find a few soldiers out at the dam, blame them on 
me. After all when you are in my district I am responsi- 
ble for your safety.” 

“But,” objected General Cardenas, “if the president of 
the country isn’t safe in Mexico, who is?” 

“He loves to mix with the crowd,” a friend explained 
to me. “On the sixteenth of September for instance he 
likes to leave the palace and mix with the people on the 
streets.” I was to see something of that myself. In Actopan, 
at night, the President sat on a park bench—with hundreds 
of people, mainly Indians, crowding about him. In a hill 
town in the state of San Luis Potosi where there were no 
street lights, he sat himself down in the little plaza among 
the people, who crowded about him late into the night 
talking and jesting, answering questions and listening to 
tales. I recall how in Saltillo he stood on the sidewalk for 
over two hours, leaning against the door of the local 
palace, receiving people—masses of them—and he was 
alone except for a secretary who took down his answers to 
the problems and questions that were laid before him. 
“There is nothing to do about it,” one of the officers said 
to me. “Asi es,” that is the way he is. 

The Indians gather and make long speeches to him. 
They lack brevity. They stand before him with their hats 
in their hands—sometimes he makes them sit down beside 
him—and they explain their needs, problems, aspirations, 
the difficulties of their life. They have come to him for suc- 
cor. And he listens for hours without showing fatigue or 
impatience. When I spoke of the way he taxed himself, he 
replied, “Por Dios, these people need so much. At least 
patience I have to give them.” 

I traveled with him for two long months over northern 
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Mexico—by automobile, train, horseback, on foot. We slept 
where we could, in hotels, in private homes, under the 
sky in the desert between Coahuila and Chihuahua. Dur- 
ing this time he probably never slept more than four 
hours a night, yet never seemed tired or bored, although 
people everywhere crowded about him. The meanest, the 
humblest always received an audience. The day would 
begin at six in the morning and end at twelve at night, 
sometimes later. In one place we waited for supper till 
midnight, and after that the President stood talking for 
two hours with a friend. Next morning he seemed as 
fresh and energetic as ever. 


WHEN I suGGESTED THAT HE MIGHT BREAK DOWN AT THE 
pace he was going, he replied, “No, I am feeling fine and 
am in good health.” And then reflectively, “A man is like 
a race horse. The horse gets years of care just for one short 
race. Well, I have been brought up and cared for for many 
years—now it is my turn to be used and if necessary to be 
used up.” I returned later to the subject of his driving 
energy. “I have always been that way. I remember when 
I was a little boy, I would work till late in the night and 
my mother would have to come and take the hammer 
away from me. I was never tired.” His friends say: “Ast 
es. That is the way he is. We who have been with him 
for these many years understand his ways. Why, when he 
was a colonel in the army or even only a captain, he was 
like that. There was always something to do—the barracks 
to paint, the roof to re-cover, the street to pave; there were 
schools to organize for the soldiers and for the children; 
and then there were always the peasants to help. He found 
things to keep him busy all day long.” 

On this long journey the presidential party varied from 
day to day. Sometimes there were as many as fifty people, 
at times only a dozen. The President always knew their 
names, who they were, why they were there. In places 
where there were no hotels he would make sure that 
everyone had a place to sleep, and that everyone had eaten. 
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When he first invited me to go with him on a trip he 
said, “We can go wherever it pleases you most.” I objected, 
saying that we should go wherever he felt it most neces- 
sary to go. His reply was revealing. “It does not really 
matter. I cannot solve all of the problems of the villages in 
one visit, so I return when I can conveniently.” 

The President spends the greater part of his time travel- 
ing in the country. It is out there that the most pressing 
problems exist—and it is there, away from Mexico City, 
that the least attention has been paid to the needs of the 
people. In fact, when he was still a candidate, he spent an 
entire year on horseback traveling over every out of the 
way corner of Mexico to become acquainted with the 
needs of the communities. He kept a record of these com- 
munities, of their needs and his promises to them; and 
these visits about the country now are an attempt to ful- 
fill the promises made then. The problems are in a sense 
simple: this community needs a school, that community 
desires an irrigation dam, another has to have a road, still 
another wants land—problems from previous neglect and 
from poverty. Mexico City has its own ways of life and 
its own resources. It has a long tradition of growth and 
expansion. But the little villages have remained neglected 
and exploited for so long that the coming of the chief 
magistrate with the offer of meeting their immediate and 
most obvious problems is like a gift from heaven. They 
really ask for little, but the little frequently is for them 
the substance of life. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM IS OF COURSE THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM— 
and will remain so for years to come. In this matter as in 
most others, the President takes a direct approach. What 
the people need is land. That is what the revolution was 
about. And so far as General Cardenas is concerned the 
promise of the revolution in land distribution is going to 
be fulfilled. He said once, “Before I leave office I will solve 
the agrarian problem.” 

“Why does it seem so imperative to you to give the peo- 
ple the land?” I asked. 

“Because,” he declared, “a peon cannot be a citizen. No 
one can be a citizen unless he walks on something that is 
his own.” 

That’ is the philosophy of the matter. Mexico’s rural 
population has never played the role of active citizenship. 
They belonged to the land and the land they tilled be- 
longed to others. In fact they had neither property nor 
rights. The peon was not a citizen. He was barely a man. 
And the President feels that to be a citizen one must be 
free—and freedom in a rural area means walking on some- 
thing that is one’s own. 

There is on his part a deeply intuitive sense of human 
values that is independent of any doctrinal concepts or 
ideas. For a man who has been a general—and a successful 
one—who has spent the greater part of his life in active 
warfare during twenty years of revolution, who began as 
a private soldier and worked his way up in the Mexican 
army during years of bitter conflict and passion driven like 
storms, frequently without visible direction, he has an 
almost mystic sense of the value of the individual. I sup- 
pose that is his outstanding characteristic. I never discov- 
ered any doctrine, any over-verbalized philosophy, so 
popular among Mexican intellectuals, only that insight 
into human weakness and sense that the human being 
could grow to fuller status if given the opportunity. Over 
and over again he put it into words: the people are as 
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they are, because they had had no opportunity to grow, no © 


opportunity to be free. 

President Cardenas sees it as his mission in Mexico to 
make them free. That means to destroy the dominant 
plantation system and convert the peon into a citizen by 


giving him some land. The emphasis is upon the ejdo, | 


the communal or semi-communal form of land ownership. 
Where it is difficult to achieve that directly, he hopes to 
come at it through cooperative credit institutions which 
make possible common use of resources and tools. And 
here, too, not because of doctrinal position, but because 


that is the traditional way of life among the Mexican | 


Indians. Freedom has meant freedom for the community. 
Only when the community—the rural village that is—is 
free, is the individual free. 

One day while traveling on horseback through Western 
Coahuila on our way to Chihuahua, we stopped for break- 
fast at a plantation. The owner, surprised at the unexpected 


visit of the President of the republic did his best. When 
we departed he accompanied us. Some two hours later ~ 


we came upon a number of burned houses and a group 
of Mexican peons waiting submissively for the presidential 
party to arrive. It gradually dawned on us that here was 
one of those Mexican tragedies so frequent during the last 
twenty years. Some weeks before our coming the land- 
owner, our host .t breakfast who had come with us, had 
ordered the homes of some twenty families burned and 


the people driven off the land on which they had lived for - 


many years. He had been afraid that these peons might 


one day ask for land—and he thought he could save him- | 


self trouble. It was a dramatic scene. Here, on a rolling ; 
plain under a clear morning sky, were the charred ruins | 


of houses, the homeless peons with their wives and chil- 
dren, the presidential party of about twenty people, and the 


plantation owner, a young man with good education and + 
cultivated manners. When the story became clear, the ~ 
President asked the young man quietly, “How much land ~ 


have you?” 


“Here we have 60,000 hectares. Over there in the next 


county we have 95,000 hectares, and then we have 30,000 


hectares in Durango and 10,000 hectares in Chihuahua.” — 


“And you were not ashamed to burn the houses of a 
few poor peons because they too wanted a little piece of 
land?” There was no answer to that. 

“Don’t you know,” continued the President, “that it is 
the duty of the rich and the fortunate to help the poor?” 


“Si Senor.” There was something that could be answered. * 


“And don’t you know, persisted the President, “that it is 


the duty of the government to help these poor peons to . 


become citizens? How can we ever become a great nation 
unless we treat the people with justice and make citizens 
out of our large number of peons?” 

To this too there was an answer. “Sz Senor.” 


TURNING FROM THE CONFUSED AND RATHER DISTURBED LAND- 
owner the President ordered the head of the Agrarian 
Commission, who was with us, to leave one of the engi- 
neers behind to rebuild the houses immediately, to supply 
the people with tools and animals, to survey the land they 


needed and give it to them as soon as possible. He then — 
called the military commander of the district who was also | 
in the party and ordered him to arm the peasants, saying, * 
“I want the rifles and the plows to be here together, and | 


that not later than ten days from this date.” Then he had 


the group of bewildered peons assembled and told them | 
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what he had done. “The arms I have ordered for you are 
to make sure that your homes will not be burned again,” 
he explained. “But you have the responsibility to keep the 
peace in this neighborhood not only for yourself but for 
all. You must protect everyone including the owner of the 
plantation here. And I urge upon you not to permit the 
establishment of drinking places in your little hamlet. 
Because, if you do not stay sober you will not keep the 
peace.” And with that we left. 

He has a way of doing things directly and simply that 
is startling as well as refreshing in a country where every- 
thing runs in such an involved fashion. When a compli- 
cated problem exists in a community, it is his habit to call 
a mass meeting and to ask her representatives from all 
sides involved to state their case so that all may hear— 
villages in- conflict, or laborers and employers, or armed 
colonos and ejidatarios as in the state of Tamaulipas. This 
meeting may take a long time. I recall one time in 
El Mante we spent six hours listening to group after 
group. The President asks questions when things are not 
clear, otherwise he never interrupts; he lets them talk till 
they have talked themselves out. When no one has any- 
thing further to say he rises before the assembly, sum- 
marizes thc problems and the various grievances and gives 
his solution. If necessary the solution is written into a 
decree, which he signs and reads before the meeting is 
over; and the question is solved insofar as it is humanly 
possible to solve it, in the open, without the long delays, 
the round-about handling and recriminations so common 
in the history of Mexico. 


I] RECALL AN INSTANCE OF A CHARGE BEING MADE AGAINST A 
‘government official. The President had the charge read in 
public to the entire community, the man was asked to ex- 
plain his acts, witnesses were called, and a judgment was 
rendered immediately. Here it seemed to me was justice 
done in biblical fashion—under a tent, for our meeting 
place was but a roof on posts. There was no refusal to ac- 


cept responsibility or to face issues. 
This method of direct governing is taxing on the time 


Swiftly down the tawny rows 

A devouring monster goes, 
Crashing its disturbing way 
Through the quiet autumn day, 
Reaching out with claws and teeth 


For the cotton in the sheath— 


Cotton Pickers 


by HELEN NOLL CROWELL 


And beneath blue Southern skies 


and the energy of the President. But he feels he must 
teach the people a lesson in honesty, in sincerity, in direct 
government. He is fully conscious of the shortcomings of 
government in Mexico. He knows how often an order 
given remains unfulfilled so he frequently adds that he 
will be back to see if it has been done. Here his really 
astounding memory counts. Out of a clear sky he will de- 
mand where such and such a thing that he asked for is, 
or if it has been done, and by whom, at what cost, and 
who is in charge now. His subordinates have learned that 
their greatest protection is immediate compliance with 
an order. He always carries with him on his journeys 
representatives from the different government departments 
and as problems come up he turns them over for imme- 
diate attention to those who have legal responsibility for 
them. In discussing the problem of government in Mexico 
and the problem of politics, and the fact that the mass of 
the people has so largely been outside of the channels of 
administration he said one day, “When the villages have 
their ejidos (their lands) they will be the government.” 
And when that day comes it may be said Mexico will 
have a basis for democracy that it has always lacked. 


IT SEEMs TO ME THAT HE 1S Mexico’s GREAT—PERHAPS GREAT- 
est—teacher. Mexico has never known anyone like him— 
so completely disinterested, so devoted to the public good, 
and so determined to re-shape the basis of Mexican social 
and political life, and with it the relationship of the people 
to the land. In a country where political promises have 
almost never been kept, where the leader of one day has 
been the traitor of the next, it has been natural for the po- 
ple to lose faith in the world outside, in the government, 
in the loud words of the self-appointed messiahs, in hon- 
esty, virtue and decency. Outside of the little village noth- 
ing seemed true. Suspicion and skepticism became the 
rule of life. The only thing the poor could do was to sink 
inside their own skins and trust no one. 

General Cardenas is slowly giving back to the mass of 
people their faith in their own government and,-by impli- 
cation, their faith in themselves. 


And there was sun and wind and laughter, 
And songs, and tears, but good rest after 
The long hard day, and there were coins 
To pay for aching backs and loins; 

And there was sense of work well done 
Trudging home at set of sun, 


With something of toil’s dignity 


For the cotton blowing there 

In the bright October air; 

Greedy in its appetite 

For the manna, snowy-white, 
Gathering with tooth and claw 
Food to feed its hungry foe 
Leaving in its avid haste 
Crashing stalks and cotton waste. 
“Not perfected yet,” they say, 
But it goes its new-found way 


Down the cotton rows today. 
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Many watch with anxious eyes 

And idle hands, distraught, afraid 

Before the thing that men have made 

To take their place, their ancient toil, 
Their lifetime work on Southern soil: 
Back-breaking work, heart-breaking work, 

A driving thing they could not shirk, 

And yet a thing so much their own 

That it belonged to them alone. 

The fields were theirs, each hill and hollow, 


The cotton rows were theirs to follow, 


To set their tired spirits free. 


And now—along the tawny rows 
The great devouring monster goes, 
To do the work a swifter way, 
Accomplishing within a day 

More than many countless hands, 

But Oh, the cry along the lands: 

“It does our work! If we are through, 


What shall we do? What shall we do?” 
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The varied color of the American peoples and the mono- 
tone of an industrial country are warp and woof of the 
American fabric. One can find a fairly complete picture 
of the United States in the current exhibition assembled 
by New York’s Municipal Art Committee: folkways, 
problems, picturesqueness, natural beauty. This second 
annual show of the committee is truly national—all the 
states are represented, and the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and American Samoa as well. 
It gives far-away artists, some known only locally, a 
chance to show their work in the nation’s art center. 
Since each state has sent its own contribution, the selec- 
tion being made by competitions and regional exhibitions, 
it has helped to stimulate interest and pride in the artists 
of the section. Such a collection of more than five hun- 
dred works of art, by almost as many artists, refutes the 


accusation that the United States is a creative wasteland. 


Jury for Trial 
of a Sheepherder 
for Murder, 


Ernest L. Blumenschein 
(New Mexico) 


Market Women, by Avery F. Johnson (Virgin Islands) 
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Private Car, by Le Conte Stewart 


Millwrights, by Charles W. Ward 
(New Jersey) 
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Make Jobs or Perish: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PROFIT SYSTEM 


by J. RUSSELL SMITH 


This is the story of a group of people in Richmond, Virginia, and 


the way in which they have faced the facts of unemployment. In their 


experience this distinguished economic geographer sees a lesson that | 


America must learn—or else! . . . 


JUDGED BY THEIR ACTIONS, THOSE IN CONTROL OF AMERICAN 
business seem to have said, “We can throw millions of 
men out of our employ and let charity or government 
take care of them.” In actual practice this has been the 
attitude not only of big business but of little business, of 
city and country, of myself and yourself. Furthermore, 
most of us say, “The government must quit bothering 
business. Let the government keep out of business. We 
will attend to that.” 

I wish to suggest that by this policy the American pub- 
lic may be heedlessly paving the way for a too swift and 
needless advance of socialism. In a purely accidental way, 
we have developed a system that produces compulsory 
unemployment in the richest country in the world. A sys- 
tem so inefficient as that must reform itself, be reformed 
from the outside, or perish, and the time may not be so 
very long. 

This “temporary” depression has been with us for seven 
full years, and it would certainly be foolish to conclude 
that it will disappear suddenly. Indeed, it is much more 
likely that Mr. Harry Hopkins and a good many others 
are right when they say that the unemployment problem 
is with us to stay—at least until we get a better system for 
distributing the goods we can make. 

The next years of this depression promise not to be like 
the recent past, when the Federal Government shovelled 
out money by the billions. Witness the present (June 
1937) squabble in Washington as to whether relief for 
“the next twelve months shall be 1500 millions or 1000 
millions. Witness also the handing back of direct relief to 
the states and local communities. What this means for 
the unemployed is shown by a recent survey of relief con- 
ditions. The American Association of Social Workers, 120 
East 22 Street, New York City, published a report Feb- 
ruary 18, 1937. The Association surveyed 28 selected areas 
in 28 states and found that it was increasingly difficult to 
finance direct relief and that there was a general reduction 
in the adequacy of relief. The investigators found physi- 
cians reporting malnutrition. Since one state had a mini- 
mum relief per family of $7.96 per month and another 
had $4.00, the wonder is that malnutrition had not passed 
into starvation. Other evidence accumulates to indicate 
that we are experiencing a rapid decline in the adequacy 
of general relief. 

Are our humanitarian instincts strong enough to give 
health and decency to the family of a man who wants 
work and really cannot find it? If not, just what is the 
quality of civilization in this, the richest country in the 
world? The people of these United States of America 
need to make more use of the scientific method, which 
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ts to find the facts, and act in the light of facts. 


The Richmond, Virginia, Experiment 


A GROUP OF PEOPLE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, HAS FACED 
unemployment facts, and at this moment their experience 
and that of different kinds of communities in Idaho, Cali- 
fornia and other states, has important lessons for the 
American nation and the Western world.* 

In 1932 the unemployed in the city of Richmond began 
to bother some of the city officials, and a recreational 
agency supported by the Community Fund undertook to 
keep the unemployed out of the city offices. Accordingly 
two large rooms in an unused building were fitted up and 
the unemployed were invited to come there to read and 
play games. A call through the public press for books and 
games brought in plenty of them. One day someone in 
charge asked this audience of idle men to make a wish. 
Said they, “We want razor blades; it is hard to keep de- 
cent without a shave.” So a call went out through the 
papers for razor blades. They came by the thousand. An- 
other call brought a sharpener for the blades. But the men 
wanted to work. So the Community Fund Director called 
together representatives from the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and asked about putting the unemployed 
to work for the unemployed, after the manner that was 
then so actively in process on the Pacific coast. They were 
for it, and so were the unemployed. 

In December 1932, the labor representatives recom- 
mended fifty unemployed artisans—plumbers, carpenters, 
etc—who wished to start a cooperative self-help exchange. 
They met to formulate plans for starting their enterprise. 
An old painter got up and said, “Do you know what I 
think? You people [referring to the Community Fund] 
have been putting up both time and money. Let us put up 
something too. Let each of us put up a week’s work [48 
hours, reduced later to 40]. Let each of us give a week’s 
work as membership in the organization, and when we 
leave the organization we can withdraw its value.” 

And thus an organization was formed—The Citizens’ 
Service Exchange, with membership and an initiation fee 
of 40 hours of work—a good tester of men. 


Richmond Starts Work 


Tue Crrizens’ Servick ExcHANGE BEGAN IN JANuaryY, 1933, 
which was, as you will recall, before public relief had 
made much of a start. The Exchange started primarily as 
a salvaging institution—salvaging materials, salvaging 


* See: Measuring the Cooperatives, by Clark Kerr, Survey Graphic, 
March. 1937; The B Line to Recovery, by Prof. Frank D. Graham, The Mid- 
monthly Survey, November, 1934; and Self. Help Cooperatives in Califor- 
nia, by Kerr and Taylor, University of California Press, 1935,—J.R.S. 
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humans. The first piece of work was 
that of repairing an abandoned build- 
ing; artisans put it in order for the 
use of the Exchange. Calls-were is- 
sued by the Red Cross through the 
public press to “share what you can 
spare,” especially «clothes and shoes. 
Sixty truckloads came. 

Another went out for sewing ma- 
chines; 23 came. The first work on a 
consumable commodity was that of 
two Negro women who started wash- 
ing donated clothes in a couple of old 
donated bathtubs. As soon as the 
clothes were dry, some white women 
went to work to repair them with the 
aid of the donated sewing machines. 
An unemployed cobbler found work 
in repairing shoes. Then everyone 
who had worked began to take pay 
in repaired shoes and repaired clothes. 

The unit of pay was a scrip standing 
for one hour’s work, or a theoretical 25 
cents. Everyone was paid alike, male 
and female, black and white; this plan 
has continued to the present day. 

The chief objectives at the beginning were to furnish 
unemployed families with fuel, shelter, and clothes. Peo- 
ple donated the wood on various tracts of land. Old 
trucks were patched up to haul the workers out to chop 
wood and to haul the wood back. Empty houses were 
taken for a period of time and reconditioned to pay the 
rent. The workers were paid for this work in scrip, and 
the houses were rented to them for scrip. Surplus prod- 
ucts from the United States Government—hides from 
slaughtered cattle (1934 drought), wool, etc——came to the 
Exchange as donated raw materials. A chemical firm 
loaned an expert to teach tanning, and good leather was 
made for the shoe repair shop. 


The Humanity of Hair 


HuMaN HAIR PERMITTED THE CITIZENS’ SERVICE EXCHANGE 
to demonstrate its fundamental humanity. Now our hair 
is one of our perennial bothers. If we are men, we are 
forever brushing it, combing it, cutting it. If we are wom- 
en and the hair happens to be straight, we are forever 
curling it, and if it happens to be kinky, we are forever 
straightening it. For these reasons hair promptly pre- 
sented itself as a problem to the Citizens’ Service Ex- 
change. The primary object was to get people back into 
private employment. An unkempt man is not a good 
prospect for a job; therefore a member of the Exchange 
worked for a time in order to get some better clothes, 
then he went to the barber shop with scrip and got him- 
self a haircut and a shave. Being more presentable was a 
great help when he applied for a job. Then the women 
called for assistance with their hair, and a beauty shop 
was established for the white women members. The col- 
ored sisters said that they needed help too, for they also 
needed to be presentable, and, pronto, a young chemist, 
working away in a basement called the chemical labora- 
tory, was soon turning out, along with soap and other 
things, hair straightener for the colored contingent. This 
is of more importance than at first appears, for if straight 
hair is in style for colored people, a person whose hair is 
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Citizens’ Service Print Shop: Unemployed youths are turned into printers 
while turning out all the printing needed by the cooperative organization 


straight can hold up her head and get through many 
doors more surely. Hair straightening, like hair curling 
or hair cutting, is morale, and morale is important, not to 
say vital. 


Morale 


PEOPLE BACK OF THE CITIZENS’ SERVICE EXCHANGE ARE 
sure that they have produced economic goods—material 
wealth—but they are emphatic in stating that the most 
important thing they have done is to maintain morale. 
The Exchange does not investigate people because the 
members of the Exchange work for what they get; they 
do not receive charity—as such. 

“Yesterday I did a day’s work and I took my little girl 
a pair of shoes. I won’t ever have to go on relief in Rich- 
mond.” Thus spoke a carpenter who had been up against 
it. 
Said a one-legged member, “You've been telling us all 
along that what you want us to do is to stand on our own 
feet. Well, I’ve only got one foot, but I can stand on that 
one now.” 

If you want to get in trouble in the Richmond Citizens’ 
Service Exchange, say “relief” and you have started some- 
thing unpleasant. The members are sure they are not on 
“made” work. They are making things and using the 
things they make. The goods go to the store, and most of 
the workers spend their day’s scrip in the store every eve- 
ning. They carry home from the Exchange store goods 
made by its members. 

The members of the association have meetings twice a 
month to talk over the affairs of the association; the ad- 
ministration, including Mrs. Amy Guy, the efficient exec- 
utive secretary, does not attend the meetings unless specif- 
ically invited. 


Training for Industry 


MANY OF THE MEN WHO CAME TO THE EXCHANGE HAD BEEN 
out of employment so long that they had lost a good deal 
of their skill and their staying power. In other words, they 
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were industrial invalids, and, just as the physical invalid 
has to get back to full work gradually, so these industrial 
invalids had to get back to full work gradually. Rehabili- 
tation of people is a very important matter in the present 
emergency of the Western world, and the Richmond Citi- 
zens’ Service Exchange is doing a fine job in that field. 

The next discovery at Richmond was that most of the 
people had no trades or professions. So the Exchange, 
with its object of putting people back into industry, al- 
most became an industrial school. The baker baked bread 
and kept eight or ten pupils learning the trade of the 
baker. “Don’t you know,” said a boy who had been in the 
bakeshop a short time, “don’t you know, I’ve got a job 
in a bakery in Petersburg!” “What are you doing?” “I’m 
greasing pans. That’s the only thing I know how to do, 
but that baker is going to teach me the whole thing, just 
because I know one thing well.” 

The beauty shop became a training school whose grad- 
uates find jobs as soon as training is completed. 

A recent analysis of the WPA showed a turnover of 
2% per cent, whereas the Exchange boasts a turnover of 
40 per cent and reports that 700 people have been trained 
for jobs and got jobs. Unskilled unemployed have been 
made into barbers (white and black), beauty shop opera- 
tives (black and white), hair dressers, shoe repairers, do- 
mestics, auto mechanics (not machinist), printers, carpen- 
ters, painters, telephone operators, filing clerks, broom and 
brush makers, truck drivers, gardeners. 

So important has this training aspect of the work be- 
come that those in charge of the emergency education 
program of the United States Government* have sent 
teachers to train various groups at the Exchange. The city 
of Richmond, through the Adult Education Division of 
its public school system, has turned over an old school 
building and some teachers to the Exchange with the 
request that it train the unskilled youth who had been 
poured out of Richmond schools. This seems to be a fine 
illustration of the value of fresh organizations, unbound 
by the tradition, conservatism, and rigidity which seem 
bound to creep into human institutions as time passes. 


*Here is a phase of the New Deal that many have not noticed. The 
National Health Inventory, the vocational projects, and the spread of adult 
education have been filling important needs in a nation that has thought 
much too well of itself. For example, observers in the South say that the 
teaching of fractions to tenants and sharecroppers of the cotton country is 
bringing about a transformation almost as significant as the sharecroppers’ 
union can aspire to in the immediate future. 

This has done something to offset the degeneration produced by unem- 
ployment and the limitations of relief as we have applied’ it. 


BM 


Two blind members make door mats from discarded rope. 
The man also makes chair seats, likes the solace of work 
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This discovery in Richmond that so large a proportion © 
of the population was untrained suggests the urgent need © 
that exists for other parts of this country to examine criti- © 


cally and quickly the status of the unemployed. What 


basis of self-support is being given to these hundreds of | 
thousands of young people who are turned out of our } 


schools each year trained to wish but not to do? 
The Dilemma 


MILLIONS OF WELL FED AMERICANS WOULD BE IN TEARS AT 
this moment if they had for a few hours looked in on the } 


dirt, hunger, nakedness, disease, and misery, physical and 
spiritual, that mark the homes and lives of millions of 
unemployed or half-employed Americans. At the same 


time millions of business men are having genuine alarm » 
about the danger of communism, and nearly all liberals © 


have alarm at the prospect of fascism, of which the signs 
are much too plentiful. 


I share these alarms. The way to make a communist is 


to throw a man out of a job and leave him out. The way 
to force this nation into a vast socialism, or perhaps 
into fascism, is just to stand still and let things go along 
as they are now. 
We have a new thing in the world. Government has 


taken the position that it will underwrite the nation’s || 
food supply—feed us if we can’t find work. Right now the | 
United States Government and other governments in this | 
country have the biggest payroll in the world outside of | 


Russia. 


Now, the remarkable things about this payroll are (a) — 
that we are very careful to see to it that; with few excep- | 
tions, the workers make nothing that is directly salable or || 
consumable, and (b) that many do not work at all. Thus 


far we in the United States cannot make up our minds 


as to whether to choose (1) bankruptcy by continued bor- 
rowing, (2) starvation by the cessation of relief, or (3) 4 
terrific taxation to carry relief as we have been doing it, | 


with its corollary of degeneration of the unemployed in 


both body and spirit. There is a fourth alternative—put ° 
the unemployed to work at really productive enter- ' 
prises, and how much longer can we avoid it? The nation — 
is beginning to lie down on this new policy of eating § 


without work. 
Perhaps some morning—who can say just when?—a 


frm administration in Washington will suddenly conclude ‘ 
that the only thing to do is to put these people to work— — 
in Government factories, on Government farms—all 


manned by the appointees of the then Mr. Farley, pro- 
vided the present one is not still in charge. 
You tremble at the idea? So do I. I mistrust the power 


of red tape to delay, deaden, choke, and stifle in any | 
organization that cannot be killed by its own inefficiency. | 


All monopolies, government or private, are dangerous. 


How shall this possible advance of government into in- | 
dustry be stopped? Not by having tantrums, such as |) 
occur at nearly every chamber of commerce dinner when | 
the speaker says, “The government must keep out of | 


business,” and makes no practical suggestions whatever. 


The way to keep government out of business is very 
simple, but the way is not by talk. It is not by praying , 
for a return to 1929, 1914, 1876, or 1776. The way to keep ~ 
government out of business is to do a better job than | 


government can do. We talk a lot about competition, but 


why does not the business world give the government — 


some competition such as Richmond is doing? To be a 
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The Exchange needs machinery, but there is healing in a hand loom; an old 
person who would be classed as unemployable settles down, stops chattering, 
ceases to be a problem, finds herself in the satisfaction of producing something 


member of the Richmond Citizens’ Service Exchange is 
infinitely better than being exclusively on government re- 
lief. It is certainly better for the nation to have a man in 
the Citizens’ Service Exchange making brooms, and full 
of self-respect and with some hope, than on WPA making 
the roads of 1943 with a maximum of 140 hours of work 
a month at 25 cents an hour, bearing the stigma of relief, 
the sense that the work is not important, with no chance 
for a fulltime job or for promotion, and with no outlet 
for ambition. 


Does Your Town Need 2 Self-Help Cooperative? 


Ir PROBABLY DOES, BUT PERHAPS YOU ARE LIKE A FRIEND OF 
mine who says, “This is a very hard job,” and then goes 
off about his own business. I agree that it is a hard job, 
but the thing to do in this connection is to consider the 
alternative. Compare it with the real alternative. 

There is no use trying to start a self-help cooperative 
unless there is someone of ability who cares a lot. Mrs. 
Guy, the executive secretary, is that kind of person, and 
she has the support of a board made up of that kind of 
people. It is by the action of such local groups and prob- 
ably in no other way that the various communities of this 
country can make their members self-supporting. 

In starting a self-help cooperative you need to know the 
unemployment and relief situation from top to bottom. 
That means an actual census of the unemployed and their 
capacities. One of the greatest scandals of the day outside 
of Russia, Spain, or Germany is that we have not had one 
long ago. This country could get one in a week if it tried. 
Probably Owen Young knew exactly what he was talking 
about when he said that “facts are our scarcest raw ma- 
terial.” Why is there no census of unemployment? 

After the facts are obtained a conference is needed be- 
tween all the social agencies both public and private, in 
the area. In many localities the Community Fund group 
is a good organizing center. This work must have local 
initiative. The whole community should be back of the 
enterprise. If possible, we should get the churches down 
to earth for a year or two. We should try to herd the econ- 
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omists in from that imaginary realm, “the long run,” 
where they browse so contentedly, away from the world. 
Show them that people get hungry in the short run. 


A Better Financial Showing? 


Tue RICHMOND SELF-HELP COOPERATIVE DOES NOT COMPETE 
with “legitimate” business. The members work for the 
organization, are paid in scrip, take their scrip to the 
organization’s store, and buy what has been made by the 
members of the organization. Since the Exchange cannot 
sell to non-members, it has no financial relations with the 
outside world except by gift. And since it has no means 
for making raw materials or foodstuffs or equipment, it 
must buy. This means that the organization is in the end 
dependent upon charity—charity made efficient. In 1936 
it was supported chiefly by the Richmond Community 
Fund and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
about half and half. 

At the beginning the Exchange was giving about $3 
worth of relief for $1 cash received. At the present time the 
ratio of relief to cash gift is much lower since the WPA 
purports to take everyone who is employable, and the 
self-help co-op has devoted more and more of its efforts 
to training people for jobs. 


Why bogs NoT THE RICHMOND ORGANIZATION MAKE A BET- 
ter financial showing? There are several answers. One is 
that when they succeed, they fail; that is to say, their 
objective is to get jobs for the members, and of course 
the ones for whom they get jobs are their best members. 

A second reason why they are not making a better 
financial showing is that they have been primarily a 
salvaging institution for both materials and humans, and 
technically their industry has not entered the twentieth 
century. In fact, it is pretty well back in the nineteenth. 
The organization caring for 500 families has only $20,000 
worth of equipment ($40 per family), much of which is 
second hand. 

I think I am right in saying that the Richmond group 
has been going, like the rest of the United States, on the 
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idea that we were dealing with a temporary situation that 
was soon to be over. What they need now is to start mass 
production. The group needs to exchange with other self- 
help cooperatives, and the sooner many chains of exchang- 
ing exchanges are created, the better for the stomachs, the 
backs, and the souls of the unemployed persons, and the 
better for the taxpayers of the United States. And, also, 
the better are our chances of keeping out from under the 
wheels of government. 


A System That Poisons Itself 


HERE IS A QUESTION THAT MAY SOUND AS THOUGH I WERE 
cracked, but read it and the next paragraph and then 
check up and see who or what it is that is cracked. Here 
is the question: Which would you prefer—to pay big 
money to support a man in idleness, or pay little money 
to let him work for himself? 

The greater the variety of things produced by the self- 
helps, the exchanging self-helps, the smaller will be the 
amount of relief money that they will require each day 
for raw materials and equipment. If we would let them 
sell surpluses, they might become almost or quite self- 
supporting. “But,” you cry out in horror, “that would be 
competing with ‘legitimate’ private enterprise.” That is 
true, but don’t shut your mind as does the ostrich when, 
seeing trouble, he sticks his head into the sand. Please 
look steadily at these facts—look without blinking, and, 
after looking, think. Here are the choices. If there is any 
other choice please tell me. I really want to know. 


(1) We can give the unemployed self-supporting jobs in 
private business or put them at bona fide public works— 
things really needed. (The country is now approaching sat- 
uration of courthouses, high schools, scenic highways, and the 
more standard public works. Many of them are done for 
years ahead.) Or 

(2) We can give the unemployed a lot of cash and let 
them do nothing. Or 

(3) We. can give them less cash and let them buy raw 
materials and work for themselves through self-help co-ops 
(and maintain morale). Or 

(4) We can give them still less cash (possibly even none) 
and let them sell surpluses and buy things they need. 

This last terrifies all of us (myself included) who are in 
the profit-seeking business. It does so because profit busi- 
ness can only succeed if things are scarce enough to sell, 
and sell at a good price. That is what is called scarcity 
economics. We have not yet had any other kind. Now 
here’s the real poison that our profit system distils into 
its own blood. The progress of invention is continually 
making better and more productive machines. This makes 
it harder and harder to maintain scarcity and still keep the 
thing running at a profit. That is probably the bottom 
fact that is pushing us toward socialism, which is a type 
of industrial organization running for service instead of 
profits. 1 do not view with satisfaction the idea of a swift 
sweep to socialism, and I believe that the best way for the 
Chamber of Commerce crowd to keep out from under the 
government juggernaut is to do a better job. Begin with 
a self-help co-op in your own town if it needs one, and 
take a good look at the base facts before you decide that 
it is not needed. Look out for traitors among your starters. 


Initiative or Red Tape? 


YOUR SELF-HELP CO-OP WILL NOT HAVE TO TAKE ORDERS FROM 
Washington. It can grow from the bottom up. I'll bet my 
new hat that it is one of the most promising roads toward 
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industrial freedom in the United States. When I comm} 
mend the self-help cooperative, | am not thinking of ar 
enterprise hemmed in as the Richmond unit now is, with) 
almost no capital, almost no machinery, without even the) 
aim of modernized mass production, and not exchanging | 
goods with any similar group. Richmond started to attack), 
a temporary emergency. Since the situation now show! 
few signs of being temporary, it is time for Richmond | 
the U.S.A., and the United Kingdom, for that matter, te, 
take a cond look and a fresh start. | 
“But scores of self-help co-ops have failed,” says somé| 
critic of this idea. Quite true. But while speaking of fail), 
ures do not for one moment lose sight of the fact that thy, 
present industrial system in which we all grew up, and. 
which runs the chambers of commerce in this and othe)) 
countries, has failed also—tfailed to give us jobs. | 
Have self- help cooperatives failed? Or is it that thel 
have not really been tried? Almost none have had enougl | 
capital or equipment to keep a private enterprise going: |) 
They have almost all been tackled as a temporary matter§ 
The self-help cooperative has been little more than a fel 
for scientific experiment. In natural science twenty-fivi 
or fifty failures are nothing in comparison to one success 
The success shows the way. : 
Probably the most significant thing about the self-helj} 
cooperatives from the industrial viewpoint is that a nu 
ber of them have succeeded so well that they had to bé 
killed. In a number of cases they have been stopped (as 
sassinated) by the action of the owners of profit businesse} 
who feared the abundance that the self-helpers were prof 
ducing. This gives us compulsory unemployment in thi 
interest of profits—a new and peculiarly destructive kiné 
of slavery—more destructive than chattel slavery. 


Wanted a Campaign Like the Liberty Bond Campaig 


THE OBJECT OF THIS ARTICLE IS TO TRY TO PERSUADE TH! 
business men and women of America to turn to ané 
help the self-help cooperative movement as some of then! 
now help the Boy Scouts, the local college, the church, t 
YMCA, the Lodge, the Golf Club, the Woman’s Clul¥ 
It really can’t succeed without the aid of women. I thin! 
I am only recommending to the House of Have tha 
thing called enlightened self interest. The leaders of pry 
vate industry should have more gumption than to expec} 
their group to keep the nation’s resources and also kee} 
millions unemployed and also keep our present organize} 
tion of society. | 

If self-help cooperatives get brains and conscience bacl} 
of them, instead of Business against them, they may per} 
mit that long promised balancing of the budget, cut dows 
your taxes, save your neighbors from degeneration, anc 
perhaps they may also save your life insurance policy§ 
But they will have to have a push like that by which thf 
Liberty Bonds were put across. Will you help? 

Probably the first step should be a thorough investiga 
tion of the subject by a sympathetic hard-headed grouy} 


and whose findings would be respected by the Chambe} 
of Commerce world. 

There is much to be gleaned from the archives of th 
federal government's late lamented Division of Self-Hel} 
Cooperatives which perished with the ending of the Fec} 
eral Emergency Relief of which it was a part. It perished 
just as the need for it becomes acute and the movement i 
beginning again, now that other. things have failec, 
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Hospitals and the Unions 


by JOHN S. GAMBS 


Mr. Gambs decides, though many doctors disagree, that there are two sides to 


the story of the recent strikes in three New York hospitals 


A STRIKE IN A HOSPITAL SEEMS TO BE A DREADFUL THING. 
People wonder how it is possible for workers engaged in 
a great humanitarian task suddenly to desert helpless 
patients for. the uncertain rewards of industrial conflict. 
Hospital authorities are generally men of generous im- 
pulses; hospital workers are engaged in a service that 
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Some authorities deny that patients can ever be really safe during 
even a brief stoppage of routine hospital maintenance 
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is essential to the life, or comfort, of 
Yet there have been hospital strikes at St 
St. Joseph’s in Toronto. There were thr 
last winter. Other signs of 
workers in hospitals have bees 
In Wisconsin and Ohio hosp 
government are unionized; there are 
ganizations in Minneapolis and in Sar 
York, besides the three conspicuous 
been several minor disturt 
St. Luke’s. On June 17 the press reported 
a four weeks’ strike of 900 hospi ploy 
N. J., a bomb was | 
hospital that had | 
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of bread, driving sheets through a mangle, roasting joints 
of lamb, feeling the pulses of dynamos. There is a car- 


penter shop and sometimes a machine shop. 
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part of the hospital that many of the maintenance work- 
ers rarely see, men and women expire; babies are born, 
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smart ladies sit up in bed, dressed in silk negligees, ana 
write thank-you letters for the roses and tulips and 


gladioli that lend fragrance to their sunny rooms. 
Maintenance workers are very much like the cocks, 
laundresses, charwomen, and kitchen help that you will 

wherever you go. lude Negroes, Irish, 
Italians, Poles. They look like other workers—like other 
workers in hotels, restaurants, night-clubs. But some dif- 
ferences must be pointed-out. The Hospital Survey tor 
New York reports that an appreciable number of workers 
are introduced by social agencies, and that some of them 
perform their tasks under sheltered conditions. ~ he 
Survey goes on to say that the wage level in some hos- 
pitals is a factor leading to considerable turnover. The 
Survey implies that the excuse of philanthropy is some- 
times used to put workers at a financial disadvantage as 
compared with other workers; that adequate policies of 
personnel administration are not generally in force; that 
the values involved in the practice of living-in are not 
always properly assessed, either from the point of view 
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of the employer or of the employe. 
Dr. H. H. Graef, writing in the Mod- 
ern Hospital, makes a general observa- 
tion which may be too sweeping—for 
certainly some hospital workers are 
paid more than they could earn else- 
where—but which nevertheless sharply 
faces the problem of the poorly paid 
classes of hospital workers: 


It is common knowledge that hospital 
employes in general are paid less for the 
same kind of work than similar employees 
in other lines of business or enterprise. 
Certainly no one would dispute the fact 
that the average hospital employee could 
not, on his earnings, set aside enough to 
provide security for old age. 

An informal inquiry into the par- 
ticulars behind these general statements 
reveals a rather cloudy picture of work- 
ing conditions in hospitals. The Hos- 
pital Employes Union, in a communi- 5 
cation to me, says that some hospital 
workers are paid wages as low as $25 
a month, with maintenance—a figure 
that would be low for a farmhand 
the dairy region of western New York, where an urban 
standard of living need not be maintained. The New 
York Department of Hospitals sets a minimum of $35 
plus maintenance for employes in the municipal institu- 
tions, and that figure is likely to be increased in the 
city’s next budget. Although $35 plus maintenance is a 
more general minimum than $25, certain institutions, 
especially small hospitals, do pay as little as they can. 
In the course of my inquiries I found it difficult, with a 
few notable exceptions, to elicit wage scale information 
from hospital authorities as individuals, or from them as 
a group through the United Hospital Fund. 

It should be understood, too, that hospital employes are 
not included in the provisions of federal or state social 
security legislation, Indeed, there was an organized op- 
their inclusion when the federal Social 
Security Act was written, Hospital authorities do point 
‘out, however, that hospital employes have certain preroga- 
tives, such as free medical attention; and that their living 
conditions, when they live in, are usually better than 
persons doing similar work can afford outside, This the 
union denies, citing the lack of privacy, the tendency 
toward supervision off the job, and the schedule of 
intermittent working hours that living-in makes easily 
possible. It is cert: tinly a paradox that a charitable institu- 
tion should tend to treat its employes in such a manner 
as to make them potential objects of charity, keeping them 
so near the subsistence line that, in any emergency, they 
are likely to have to seek public or private assistance. 


position to’ 


THE UNION ORGANIZERS, QUICK TO SEE THAT MUNDANE 
statistical presentations of their side of the story, failed 
to drive home their argument for revision of relation- 
ships, and wages, seized upon a widely publicized oc- 
currence to dramatize their activities. It is obvious that 
hospital authorities should set an example in safe hous- 
ing; so, When a fire in a dormitory of the Israel Zien 
Hospital in Brooklyn resulted in the death of a nurse, 
the cry “firetrap” was immediately raised. The building, 
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At Israel Zion the trays remained on the shelf during a sit-down strike 


housing 16 nurses, was a residential structure similar to 
other dwellings in the same block; it had _ previously 
been occupied for over ten years by a physician with a 
ramily of eleven children. Four nurses were in the house 
on the Sunday when it took fire; one of them lost her 
ite by suffocation. That tragedy was the tinder that set 
off the strike at Israel Zion. 

It was suggested, and with truth, that the living con- 
ditions in some hospital dormitories were not always 
afe, and seldom ideal. On that point alone the main- 
tenance workers won a good deal of public sympathy, in 
the press and out of it. 

To be sure, this unfavorable account is not the entire 
story. Despite the high employe turnover reported in the 
Hospital Survey, many employes have great security of 
tenure. It is a genuine asset for aoe employes to have 
a preferred claim on the free beds of the institution they 
work in, for themselves and for their families. Since a 
hospital is, as one director told me, “in the business of 
there is a tendency to extend this attitude of 
generosity in numerous directions. “When I make my 
rounds,” this director continued, “and see that Bill Smith 
ts making a rather thick spiral of potato peelings, I say 
to myself, ‘Ah! well, good old Bill! He's getting along; 
he can’t see straight any more—and I let it go at that. 
In'a hotel he would have been fired at forty-five.” 

With the exception of this friendly paternalism, not 
unlike that accorded to domestic servants, the hospital 
worker labors under conditions resembling the condi- 
tions of comparable jobs everywhere. There were drastic 
age cuts in the early thirties. Many hospital authorities 
ailed to see, in 1935 and 1936, that the wage levels of 
epression had to be brought upward. Adjustments were 
slow and nearly always made with reluctance. Hospital 
were inadequate; limited financial support, 
especially in the smaller hospitals, was also reflected in far 
trom ideal conditions for patients. Offering service below 

hospitals were not in a position to raise the price of 
their product to meet increasing labor costs. The workers 
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whose wages were depressed to substandard levels, have, 
of course, organized to promote their 
but the activities of their union have spee 
tion and clarification of the social function of the hos- 
pital, its public relations, the respective re ii nsi 
State, philanthropy, physician and patients f 
service and support. Candid articles appear 
in their professional journal, adhe Hospita 
which did not spare criicism of the hap 
relations policies of recent years. The tenth chap 
second volume of the vast Hospital Surv ey includ 
analysis of past mistakes and a high resolve to 
sounder principles and higher standards two lal 

tons in the future. 

Unrest has not been allayed, however. The strike is sull 
on at the Brooklyn Jew ish Hospital! One would think 
that the turning over of a new leaf by the authorities 
would be impressive to the maintenance workers and 
would bring about peace. But this is not the case. The 
growth of unionism, as a new force in the establishment 
of working relationships, i is not yet appreciated by many 
hospital executives. The union movement is compara- 
tively new. In August, 1935, the organized hospital work- 
€rs received a charter from one of the international unions 
of the AF of L. Today they have perhaps 1500 members 
in New York City, plus the support of the Association 
of Hospital and Medical Professionals. For a union so 
relatively small, they lay claim to an impressive record: 
“As a result of our activity,” they say, “wages have been 
raised for thousands of workers; hours have been cut 
for thousands of workers; the Burke Bill providing for 
an eight consecutive hour day in city hospitals . . . was 
sponsored by our local union; we have been instru- 
mental in eine another hospital local chartered in 
Rochester, N. Y.” Although they might well share the 
credit with eeicocd public and private personnel ex- 
perts, it cannot be denied that the union is a real force 
despite its small membership, even to hospital authori- 
tes who do not recognize unionism. Hospital directors, 
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I am assuming, of course, that the professional em- 
ployes, the nurses, for example, even if members of a 
labor union, would undertake activities of this “strike- 
breaking” nature, because of their first duty to patients 
who are ill. 

The second reason for the existence of relative safety 
in the face of a partial breakdown of services, is the 
uneventful course of hospital routines. Many patients in 
a hospital are convalescent rather than desperately ill; 
many operations and blood transfusions may be post- 
poned. I recently went over the day’s operating schedule 
with the director of a representative hospital in New York. 
There was to be a total of twenty-three operations, 
including transfusions. Twenty-one might have been 
postponed several days—some of them for several weeks. 

Perhaps this schedule is not typical. Certainly 
it must remain for the physician rather than 
the elevator man to decide whether operations 
or transfusions or confinements can be post- 
poned. And, even though it is true that at 
any given moment few patients are in desperate 
need of emergency services, the need for such 
services is always present, and even among the 
non-emergent group of patients vital needs 
may emerge at any moment. There is a real 
need of continuity of expert: service in any 
institution. in which numbers of sick are col- 
lected. In my opinion, when, as a last resort, 
hospital workers institute a stoppage of service 
it would be desirable for them to maintain 
certain minimum services, so that patients may 
never be placed in jeopardy. 


To be sure, any sudden stoppage of certain 
maintenance services is not calculated to im- 
prove the morale of nurses and physicians. A 
good director, at the stoppage of the least es- 
sential service, will exhibit the enlightened 
anxiety of the wise man who sees that he has 
a delicate balance to maintain, with death in 
one pan of the scales and a few essential 
services at his command in the other. But he 
does not yet have to accept disaster. There are, 
of course, certain services for which there can 
_be no substitutes. If strikers wantonly turn. off 
the generators and plunge the hospital into prolonged 
darkness, or fail to maintain the heating system in bitter 
weather, or the refrigerating system—then we no longer 
talk of inconveniences, or of maintaining a balance, but 
of real, downright danger, perhaps murder. 

Despite rumors and unfounded newspaper stories, no 
electricity, water or heat was cut off by strikers in the 
New York hospital strikes. 


DANGER TO THE LIVES OF INNOCENT NON-PARTICIPANTS IS 
part and parcel of many kinds of strikes. Transportation 
strikes expose to some danger those members of the 
community who have only a marginal hold on life. Milk 
for babies becomes scarce; the transportation of perish- 
ables, from meats to serums, is jeopardized. In cases of 
this sort—when employes refuse to work and employers 
refuse to give in—the balance of power is usually held 
by public opinion. 

Public opinion is, to be sure, a slippery word. In every 
community there are half a dozen public opinions. Some 
of it is, within limits, made to order by the press, the 
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movie, the radio, and so on. It will repay us if we look 
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into the public opinions that prevailed concerning the | 


hospital strikes in New York. The press, not with 


unanimity, to be sure, supported the case against the 
union and expressed disapproval of the strikes, often by— 
statements that were sufficiently misleading to approach 4 
falsehood. The News of March 28 suggested that a loyal” | 


hospital worker who had refused to go on strike had been 


chloroformed, gagged, and dumped into the bay; that~ 
he had been thrown overboard at the battery and, un-— 
able to swim, had floated for twenty minutes with his — 
topcoat on, towards the Statue of Liberty. The implica- — 
tion was that the union had mobbed a loyal worker. But 
the Hearst press came out a few days later to say that — 
this expert non-swimmer in all his clothes had, accord-— 
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Kitchen help during the sit-down in the Hospital for Joint Diseases 


ing to the findings of the District Attorney, attempted 
suicide. The Sun, of March 22, said in a_ headline: 
“Court Is Informed Strike In Hospital Was Disastrous.” 
The article under the headline contained scarcely a hint 
of disaster. Indeed, it is now generally admitted that not 
a single disaster to a patient can be traced to the hospital 
strikes. The press seized upon the fact that used (but 
sterile) linen had been employed in operations, and tried 
to twist this so that it would look as if patients had been 
placed in grave danger. The fact is that any physician 
who would perform an operation with unsafe linen 
ought to be debarred from his profession straightaway. 
The press made much of the fact that early in one of 
the strikes fifteen operations had been cancelled. Later 
it developed that only five had been cancelled. The press 
reported that a baby died of neglect. Later this was dis- 
proved. 


The forces opposed to unionization received valuable 
political support. Magistrate David L. Malbin declared 
that a strike in a quasi-public institution was similar to 
an uprising against the government. Another magistrate, 
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Mark Rudich, of Tammany, issued warrants for the 
arrest of strikers and declared that maintenance work- 
ers were as responsible as those who had taken the 
Hippocratic oath. 

With support of ‘this kind it might be concluded that 
the hospital authorities had public opinion entirely on 
their side. We have evidence, however, to suggest that 
they did not feel entirely secure in the degree of support 
they were getting from the community. One of the hos- 
pitals involved in the strike was, for all practical pur- 
poses, unapproachable when inquiries were made for the 
purpose of gathering material to be incorporated in this 
article; this lack of frankness and desire to avoid ques- 
tions are not healthy symptoms. The United Hospital 
Fund, I have already said, did not cooperate in the giv- 
ing out of wage figures. A more serious instance involving 
the evasion of frank discussion may be cited. Mayor La 
Guardia’s administration offered to help settle the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Hospital strike. The hospital authorities did 
nothing about this offer. 

Hospital authorities must have been shocked that Jus- 
tice John V. Flood with Justice Alvah Burlingame con- 
curring, unlike the two magistrates quoted above, declared 
before a group of strikers that the day is past when an 
employer of labor may arbitrarily refuse to discuss work- 
ing conditions and wages with duly authorized represen- 
tatives of his employes. No doubt the hospitals were not 
quite prepared to accept the fact that the police of the 
La Guardia administration were not arresting sit-in strik- 
ers who behaved themselves, except on warrant. This, 
however, does not mean that the mayor would have al- 
lowed essential services to be cut off; there is reason to 
believe that he would have used the services of the Health 
and Hospital Departments if strike conditions had serious- 
ly threatened human life. Perhaps the authorities at the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, where the longest and bitterest 
strike was waged, were startled to find that, of the 58 
workers arrested during the strike, none actually served 
a term in jail. This is all the more remarkable because a 
severe and little-used section of the penal code was in- 
voked by the prosecution; at the end of April some of the 
arrested strikers faced twelve years in jail. But in the end, 
charges based on the over-severe sections of the code were 
dismissed. 


WE HAVE HURRIEDLY GONE OVER SOME OF THE ISSUES AND 
some of the evidence bearing on labor relations in New 
York hospitals. I think we are now ready to lay down a 
few tentative conclusions relating to strikes, unions, and 
hospitals. 

Since a hospital is not an ordinary industrial or business 
enterprise, it feels that it should be exempted from having 
to deal with unionism as factory owners are expected to 
deal with unionism. A substantial segment of public 
opinion concurs. The benefits of social security laws and 
other laws applying safeguards to labor are denied to hos- 
pital workers. This is an acknowledgment, from high 
sources, that hospital labor is “different.” But do hospital 
employers believe that hospital labor is “different’”—really ? 
Do they not cut wages in depression, as other men do, 
and delay raising them on the upward swing—as other 
men try to do? As in other forms of business enterprise, 
the union is denounced as a racketeering organization and 
union officers as “outside agitators.” Even the item of 
labor espionage was not absent from the hospital strikes. 
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On August 22, 1936, the press, reporting the work of 
Senator La Follette’s sub-committee on industrial espion- 
age and civil liberties, said that the Brooklyn Jewish 
Hospital had hired a labor spy. 

Wherever one’s sympathies may lie, it must be ad- 
mitted as a fact that hospital labor has grown up. Its 
coming of age is marked by impatience at such counter- 
proposals to unionism as good personnel administration, 
workers’ councils, or company unionism in its variant, 
and sometimes elegant, manifestations. 

From my inquiries and observations, I think hospital 
labor is fitted to distinguish clearly between ritual and 
function. When it is in doubt, it will cooperate with the 
experts. It knows that community opinion will never for- 
give the wanton shutting off of services essential to life. 
Experience of the building service strikes last year indi- 


»cates that unions are willing to cooperate with friendly 


agencies of municipal government. I am convinced the 
unions will aid rather than resist the appropriate city De- 
partments, Health and Hospital, who may supervise a 
struck hospital in the public interest. 

Although many groups in the community are ready 
to condemn strikers as a matter of principle, other forces 
stand ready to condemn stubborn employers. In New 
York, at least, the courts, having had an opportunity to 
outlaw hospital strikes by the invocation of a harsh 
section of the penal code, did nothing of the sort. 

To meet the problems ahead, hospital authorities will 
have to learn a lot about labor relations in a short time. 
One should say a word about the exceptions. In New 
York City the directors of at least two hospitals are soci- 
ally alert and understanding enough to have dealt with 
hospital labor in twentieth-century terms. There may be 
others, equally willing, who have not yet been put to the 
test. I asked the director of one of these two hospitals how 
he felt about having engaged in contractual relations with 
a union of his employes. His feelings were mixed. Union 
workers, he felt, were better and more efficient than non- 
union workers; on the other hand, the building up of a 
new union apparently made it necessary that leaders mag- 
nify grievances in order to supply an emotional drive for 
organizational activity. All in all he felt, I think, that new 
unions invading new areas, possessed both the charms 
and the faults of adolescence; that hospital unionism 
would gradually adapt its aggressive tactics to the special 
functions and problems of hospitals; that during this 
period of growth and maturation there had to be patience, 
tolerance, and humility on both sides. 

But perhaps hospital authorities will find labor rela- 
tions the least of their future problems. Private relief has 
had to orient itself anew under the FERA and WPA. 
Perhaps hospitals, as well, must look to units of govern- 
ment for support, and must cooperate in the building up 
of new types of medical services. It is not occultism to 
see a relation between the fact that the first sit-in hospital 
strike in the United States took place in 1937, and that 
within the same half year the doctors passed a resolution 
indorsing a greater measure of public medicine at the At 
lantic City meeting of the American Medical Association. 
Democracy has a way of invading many domains simul- 
taneously. It is not surprising that the same year which 
promises a more democratic distribution of medical ser- 
vices to the consumer should also promise more demo- 
cratic labor policies to those who work in the bowels of 
a modern hospital. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Cluster of Grim Conundrums 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WHAT WOULD WE NOT GIVE TO KNOW THE REAL MOTIVES 
underlying the Russian agreement with the Japanese to with- 
draw military forces from the banks of the Amur River and 
the disputed islands along the Siberia-Manchukuo frontier, 
with the implied inference that that silly border dispute shall 
return to the status quo ante of peaceful negotiation? It were 
a blessed relief, like a mountain breeze in a fetid swamp, to 
regard it with any substantial confidence as a symptom of 
common sense and real desire to substitute sanity for force as 
between Russia and Japan whose mutual suspicions out- 
stand among the threats in the Far East. Nobody outside 
of Russia, and few inside, know what it really means. This 
border, at this particular place, is of no real consequence 
to anybody; the dispute is an affair of imaginary lines. The 
Amur wanders all over the place, changing its channels con- 
stantly; not a foot of the territory on the shifting islands is 
worth a single human life. At relatively small expense a party 
of honest surveyors could fix the border permanently. There 
are three thousand miles of boundary between the United 
States and Canada, some of it even yet vaguely defined—no 
soldier or gunboat guards it from end to end. 

It is all a matter of intent, and—so far anyway as the 
Japanese and their puppets of Manchukuo are concerned— 
the intent is at the hair-trigger disposal of soldiers inclined 
to war, the shifts of international politics—the whim of cir- 
cumstance generally. Behind and greatly conditioning the in- 
tent lies the dark mystery of events in Russia. It stands to 
reason that the summary execution of a group of the high- 
est military officers must have resulted in, whether or not the 
evidence of, a serious demoralization extending from top to 
bottom, including all-pervading fear as to who will be next. 
Signs multiply of such a demoralization throughout the 
whole fabric of Russian life; that the almost wholesale trials 
and “liquidation” of alleged spies and saboteurs are symp- 
toms of a panic afflicting the Stalin dictatorship. It appears 
-more than possible that it is afraid to risk a war with Japan, 
about the loyalty of whose army there can be no doubt any- 
where. Are the Russians making a virtue of their fears? 


Iv Is DIFFICULT AT THIS MOMENT OF WRITING TO GUESS, TO SAY 
nothing of confident appraisal, the importance of the outbreak 
of open hostilities between the Chinese and Japanese in the 
neighborhood of Peiping. Menacing is an inadequate word to 
apply to that situation. Again the virtually independent Jap- 
anese army may be staging a demonstration of its own, as the 
navy did at Shanghai, more or less regardless of the govern- 
ment at Tokyo. Possibly the Chinese are taking advantage of 
the situation on the Amur, relying upon the Russians to keep 
the Japanese busy there. Reports at this moment indicate that 
Japanese troops are being withdrawn from that front to rein- 
force the troops in North China. At all events the morale of 
the Soviet regime is an important factor in that situation. 
Nor does it concern only the Japanese. Convinced of sub- 
stantial weakness or unreliability in the Russian army, Hit- 
ler might well consider it timely to venture upon his uncon- 
cealed ambitions eastward in the Ukraine. And he and Mus- 
solini would feel easier in their minds as to the importance 
of Russian interference with their gamble in Spain. Russian 
cooperation with France and Great Britain would seem to 
have lost a considerable measure of its potential value. So the 
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“peaceful” behavior along the Amur may not wholly justify 
the optimism which at first sight it encouraged. 

On the other hand, recent political developments in Japan 
appear somewhat to have weakened the army’s position at 
home. The new prime minister, Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
well understands the conditions of his task and aims to unite 
his country in a constructive program possible only under 
conditions of peace. He knows that like the people in other 
countries the Japanese are gasping under the burden of mili- 
tary waste; that his country is handicapped by fear in others; 
that no better than others could Japan bear the cost of ‘war. 
Everywhere in the world the patient camel’s back bends with 
the load. There is such a thing as the Last Straw! 


THE pRoposAL BY GREAT BRITAIN TO WALK OUT OF ITS 
mandate responsibilities in Palestine, leaving the Jews and 
Arabs to stew.in the explosive mixture of their own irrecon- 
cilable juices, adds to the anxieties of a time over-supplied 
with such. The everlasting problem of the Jews moves fur- 
ther into the open in a new phase. Let no one imagine that 
this is a question of local concern, any more than what was at 
first supposed to be a private civil war in Spain. The pos- 
sible ramifications of it are endless. For background one may 
go back full three thousand years to the time when the Israel- 
ites themselves, around 1275 B.C., took forcible possession of 
their “Land of Promise,” subduing, slaughtering or chasing 
out the native inhabitants and dividing it up among them- 
selves. We may ignore that time-outlawed act of trespass and 
charge its morality off under the head of “adverse possession,” 
just as we condone similar flaws in he titles of ownership 
wrested by the Normans from the Saxons in Great Britain, 
and so on all over the world. Right now the practical ques- 
tion of restoring to the Jews a definitely delimited Father- 
land is one involving problems of the most perplexing and 
dangerous sort. 

This matter comes to a head with the publication of a re- 
port by a British Royal Commission headed by Earl Peel, 
twice Secretary of State for India, purporting on its face 
to assuage the Jewish-Arab conflict in Palestine by a definite 
partition and the setting up of independent Jewish and Arab 
states. The map printed herewith by courtesy of the New 
York Times exhibits the layout. It were sufficiently compli- 
cated to forbid uninformed, half-informed and misinformed 
bystanders to venture half-baked opinions, under emotional 
reactions throwing their hats at this business; enough that we 
leave the Jews and the Arabs, immediately concerned, to boil 
in the turmoil of their own interests and their sentimental 
excitements . . . still more as they confront implications of 
the most tragic kind as regards personal welfare and pros- 
pects. It must suffice here to point out some of the high spots 
in the picture. The Peel Report, given substantially in full in 
the New York Times and other newspapers of July 8, dis- 
closes the intricacy and difficulty of the problems interlocking. 

After the World War, Palestine and Mesopotamia were 
turned over to Great Britain as “Class A Mandates” (terri- 
tory taken from Turkey) to be administered under trustee- 
ship to the League of Nations as “not yet able to stand by 
themselves,” primarily for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
France got Syria, north of Palestine. The Peel Commission, 
backed now by the present British Cabinet, proposes to sur- 
render the mandate over Palestine and to substitute a new 
arrangement in accordance with which three distinct areas 
would be set up. One would be a Jewish state, extending 
along most of the Mediterranean coast-line from the Syrian 
border two-thirds of the way down toward the northeasterly 
boundary of Egypt and in the north country back inland over 
Galilee to the Jordan; midway the coastal region of old Sam- 
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aria, but none at all of old Judaea, anciently as Jewish as any. 
The territory takes in the best if not the major part of the 
fertile plain-country. The second, much larger in area, would 
be given to the Arabs. Already they are claiming that they 
would get by far the worst of it in respect of land values and 
utility. 

The third area Great Britain proposes to retain under a 
new mandate. Relatively small, to be sure; but it would con- 
tain the “holy cities” of Jerusalem—by every right of history, 
tradition and sentiment the Jewish capital—and Bethlehem, 
center of Christian interest as the birthplace of Christ. Inci- 
dentally, as the map shows, it would set up a miniature 
“Polish Corridor” for British benefit, cutting through the 
southern end of the Jewish state to and including the sea- 
port of Jaffa. Besides, the other important port, at Haifa, vital 
to the British as naval base, and Acre just north of it, as well 


as Tiberias at the proposed eastern border on the Sea of 
Galilee, would be continued “temporarily” under the British. 


BRITISH GOOD FAITH IS, NOT UNNATURALLY, AT A DISCOUNT BY 
all parties in Palestine, by reason of the four mutually in- 
consistent promises haunting the situation: (1) That to the 
Arabs in October, 1915, as inducement to participate in the 
overthrow of Turkish rule—of a vaguely defined Arab na- 
tionhood; (2) The secret agreement with the French in May, 
1916, prejudicing against the Arabs without their knowledge 
the possible boundaries of that nationhood; (3) The notori- 
ously ambiguous Balfour pledge of November, 1917, to the 
Jews, of an independent state of some sort; (4) The promise 
implied in acceptance of the Palestine mandate in 1922, to 
raise Palestine ultimately to statehood. The Peel report frankly 
junks all this, envisaging a “solution” acceptable to nobody— 
unless the British themselves, and even they display no ecstasy 
about it. Certainly they do not minimize the difficulties. 

After all, nothing is changed. ‘This is only a report, and 
its issue pending action by the League in no way diminishes 
British responsibiliy in Palestine. All it has accomplished so 
far is to intensify the Jewish-Arab conflict and aggravate the 
dificulty of maintaining even superficial order. 

Behind the clamoring extremists, politicians, leaders of the 
factions of many sorts, looms the tragic human factor—the 
fate of hundreds of thousands of men, women and children, 
innocent pawns in this pitiful game of nationalism in which 
most of humanity these days are wasting the substance of life. 
For, look you—while the proposed Arab state contains a large 
number of Jews, the assigned Jewish territory includes nearly 
a quarter of a million Arabs. To transfer and repatriate these 
great masses of people in their new national jurisdictions pre- 
sents a task whose implications, social and personal, stagger 
imagination. All Palestine as at present constituted is hardly 
large enough in its habitable areas to shelter the Jews perse- 
cuted in various lands who might find refuge and homeland 
there. All too much smaller is the narrow territory now pro- 
posed for them, and 225,000 Arabs, already long-time resi- 
dents there, stand in the way. For these Arabs the place where 
they are is home. Quite as many Jews in other lands are per- 
mitted no home at all. By countless thousands they starve 
and suffer, and hope. Yet the fulfilment of their hope 
means disaster to other thousands. So here in the ancient 
homeland of the Israelites focuses a new and epic tragedy, 
perhaps the greatest and most poignant in all their long sad 
history. . . . Home in sight, yet they cannot get it without 
inflicting equal tragedy upon others whose rights seem no 
less right than their own. 


AND, HIGH AMONG THE GRIM ABSURDITIES OF THESE TIMES: AS 
I write these words the South Seas are being fine-combed 
while the world waits breathless, if may be to save the lives 
of one woman and one man . ... by war vessels of sea and air 
designed, constructed and equipped with the utmost resources 
of human ingenuity for the sole purpose of wholesale destruc- 
tion of men and women. 


Card Game 


(Of Modern Civilization) 


We draw the winning cards, yet play to lose. 


With knowledge, science, power in our hands, 


We let brute Horror snatch them by a ruse, 


Till Ruin claims the deal, and Death commands. 


AUGUST 1937 


—STANTON A. COBLENTZ 
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LIFE AND LETTERS | 


Eyes and Ears Over the World 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA, by 
Macmillan. 797 pp. Price $4.75. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF JOURNALISM, edited by Frank Luther Mott 
and Ralph D. Casey. Crofts. 534 pp. Price $3. 

NEWSPAPERS AND THE NEWS, by Susan M, Kingsbury, Hornell 
Hart, and Associates. Putnam. 238 pp. Price $2.50. 

THE SUNPAPERS OF BALTIMORE, by Gerald W. Johnson, Frank R. 
wre H. L. Mencken, Hamilton Owens. Knopf. 430 + xvi pp. Price 


Alfred McClung Lee. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Ours Is A TALKATIVE AGE. WE TALK BY PRINT AND PICTURES, 
by words over the air, by the cinema, and in a brief time we 
shall be talking and seeing by television. The race has discov- 
ered new gifts of social communication. The consequences are 
already momentous; their significance but illy understood. 
The root fact is that human folks have changed so that our 
senses see and hear all over the world, at great distances, with 
startling swiftness, yet without first hand experience or the 
everyday checks of common sense. We are a different animal, 
or a least we live in a new relation to space and time. Dis- 
stances are psychologically shorter, and time faster. The social 
body seems to be developing a sensory system as the individual 
organism pushed out nerves to report on the nearby environ- 
ment, and later to build up an inter-communication system 
that made it aware of what was going on throughout its mem- 
bers. We need not push the analogy far to understand that 
this new miracle of ears and eyes that pierce beyond every 
horizon and regiser an entire world picture daily has a pro- 
found and revolutionary effect upon human life. 

The confusion of our ideas on social communication may 
be simplified by sticking to the notion of this novel antenna- 
like hearing and seeing of the remote by word or picture 
symbolism. Remember that it is second hand and mechanical. 
One picture can always be interfered with, by sleight-of-hand 
with words and type, by the selective photography, by broad- 
casting devices. The radio is pretty direct, for we do hear 
real sounds, but it is learning tricks so that by recordings we 
were able to hear the huzzas and tramplings of King George’s 
coronation parade hours after it was over. This new “talk” 
of ours can all be edited. Parts can be cut out, and then we 
have censorship and are deceived as to reality as if a little 
deaf or blind. The report can be staged to produce a calcu- 
lated impression, the illusions of propaganda. The mere flood 
of talk affects us; for constant talk bores or wears us out. 
Cooley noted years ago that our accelerated newspaper read- 
ing produced superficiality and strain. We pay little real 
attention to this incessant news. The inveterate talker runs 
out of something to say and repeats himself; and so do our 
new devices. Their offerings run thin, and they even repeat 
each other. The gold standard of silence would help in spots. 

Now the final wonder of consciousness is that we can be 
conscious of consciousness. We are just reaching a new aware- 
ness of the significance of social communication. We are 
studying its tools, their history and uses, the nature of public 
opinion, the problem of propaganda, the need for freedom 
for our social reflexes. Here are four useful books in the 
single branch of journalism that both reveal the trend and 
add to our knowledge. 

The history of journalism has been written hitherto as the 
story of great papers, great editors, and their relations to gov- 
ernments. Professor Lee, who is both a journalist and a 
sociologist, tells us how the newspaper has evolved as a social 
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instrument. This approach plus the encyclopedic range of in: 
formation his scholarship has gathered in this large volume 
make it one of the most valuable contributions ever added 
to our comparatively scant literature of journalism. It will be 
welcomed by journalists (who sadly need to know more about 
their own profession), by teachers, and by the student of 
social institutions. The clear divisions, bibliography, and full 
index will make this a standard reference work. 

The physical anatomy, functions, and professional associ- 
ations of the newspaper are interpreted with fine clarity. The 
economics of the press (ownership, labor relations, chains, and 
advertising) are developed comprehensively for the first time. 
The chronological historians have too generally neglected the 
solemn fact that the character and services of our newspapers 
are determined by how they make a living and who pays the 
bills. The chapter on how communication and distribution 
have been developed and speeded up is a fascinating story 
of how society has perfected an essential tool. How the world’s 
news is gathered, what the editorial staff really does, and why 
feature syndicates have grown apace are quesions answered 
in great detail and with the last words on techniques. The 
study of how society has adjusted to the press is an especial 
instance of the social view that governs the mood of the 
book. We miss some interpretation of press phenomena by 
the psychologist, but the material offered is so rich that we 
can only hope that those who talk about journalism without 
knowing what it is will read this survey twice before they 
talk again. 


EQUALLY WELCOME IS THE CONVENIENT ANTHOLOGY OF “THE 
best that has been written about journalism” offered as Inter- 
pretations of Journalism by Frank Mott and Ralph Casey, 
who are both teachers of this odd profession. It wisely be- 
gins with one hundred pages on the freedom of the press, 
from Milton’s Areopagitica, to Justice Hughes’s opinion in 
the Minnesota gag-law case. Here are the classic arguments, 
ready again for use—if we should need them. Then come 
selections on newspaper functions, reporting, writing, and 
interpeting the news, and on the handling of public affairs, 
foreign news, propaganda, on ethics and community newspa- 
pers. The authors include Franklin, Bowles, Dana, Steffens, 
and contemporaneous practitioners like Lippmann, John Gun- 
ther, and Duranty. I have never discovered exactly how to 
review an anthology, but I recommend this because the con- 
tents are well chosen, of wide range, and admirably edited. 

In Newspapers and The News, Kingsbury and Hart offer 
an experimental analysis of newspapers measured for sensa- 
tionalism, and a résumé of certain studies made by others on 
newspaper readers and on newspaper contents. The study is 
valuable as an example of the kind of information we need 
in the field of social communication rather than for any 
substantially convincing conclusions reached. But it is an in- 
teresting approach from the new angle of the social sciences 
in their search for objective data. We do want to know what 
effects printed words have on readers (the advertisers have 
learned a good deal) but the intangibles are so numerous 
that it will be a long while before we get enough knowledge 
to speak with authority. For example, if you ask a person 
what he reads in the paper, he may tell you the truth, or he 
may tell you what he thinks will give a favorable impression 
of his intelligence. The single news story has to be circulated 
with the serial effect of other stories, and so on. But this study 
defines some of the problems and opens up interesting vistas. 

The natural history of a specimen newspaper can be de- 
lightfully perused in this story of the first hundred years of 
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the Baltimore Sun from its foundation as a one-cent daily by 
Arunah Abell to its present place of prestige among liberal 
journals. The people of Maryland and the Valley of Virginia 
affectionately call it “the Sunpaper.” The brilliant journalist 
authors reveal their paper as a product of men and an organ 
of policy rather than as an instrument-of society, but the tale 
illustrates many of- the principles of journalism. The Sun's 
success has been based on the full and honest coverage of the 
news, and its fair and vigorous editing that brought progress 
through civil war, political imbroglios, fire, and changes of 


owners. It has enjoyed the devotion of many able and color- 
ful journalists, and much of the story is a kind of album or 
honor roll of these servants. The story will be of greater 
interest to Sun-men and Baltimore folks than to the student, 
but it is a mighty pleasant book. 


CLEARLY WE BEGIN TO CHART A COURSE IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
communication; we are busy taking bearings. It is a good 
sign, this serious study of the puzzles concealed in this mys- 
terious communal “talk” of ours. 


Spain in Flames by HELEN SULLIVAN MIMS 


SPAIN IN ARMS 1937, by Anna Louise Strong. Holt. $5 pp. Price $1. 

BEHIND THE SPANISH BARRICADES. by John Langdon-Davies. 
McBride. 275 pp. Price $2.75. 

INVERTEBRATE SPAIN, by José Ortega y Gasset. Norton. 212 pp. 
Price $2.75. 


—. PRELUDE, by Jenny Ballou. Houghton Mifflin. 306 pp. Price 
5 
[a RED SUNDAYS, by Ramon J. Sender. Liveright. 439 pp. Price 
56. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THESE BOOKS SEEM TO FALL NATURALLY INTO THREE GROUPS. 
Spain in Arms and Behind the Spanish Barricades, the only 
two in the list dealing directly with the events of the present 
civil war, may be bracketed together, different as they are 
in approach and style. Both grew out of journalistic sur- 
Veys made in the -heat of the Spanish war and written up in 
the intervals of lecture tours at home. Without pretending 
to perform the historian’s function of systematic analysis, 
they attempt the more urgent task of offering to public opin- 
ion an honest statement of the fundamentals of the conflict. 
They are speaking to the same audience. The Englishman, 
Mr. Langdon-Davies, calls it the Anti-Fascist International 
and defines it as “Russia, nine tenths of France, one half of 
England, and some smaller and more civilized countries, such 
as the Scandinavian.” “The People’s Front of the World” is 
Miss Strong’s term for the same invisible alliance of demo- 
cratic forces; as an American, however, she extends its ambit 
to her compatriots, whom Mr. Langdon-Davies, thinking of 
the United States as permanently non-interventionist, politely 
omits from both the fascist and anti-fascist groups. One of 
Miss Strong’s main purposes in fact is to make the potential 
People’s Front. of America aware of the parallel between its 
own potential destiny and that of the Spanish masses. The 
overtones of Mr. Langdon-Davies’ plea sound feeble and de- 
Spairing in comparison with the militant quality of Miss 


_ Strong’s book. The English journalist is fundamentally 


@ mineteenth century democrat, pushed leftward like the 


_ democrats of Azana’s stamp by the fascist threat to democratic 


institutions. He shows himself as loyal to the People’s Front 
as Miss Strong. Yet he lacks Miss Strong’s experience in the 
methods and ideas of its more leftist elements and he lacks 
the faith that springs from such experience. There is another 
and more obvious reason for the difference in tone between 
the two books. Behind the Spanish Barricades went to press 
in the dark days of last fall after the surrender of Toledo and 
before the tide turned at Madrid. Miss Strong was writing in 
the early months of 1937, after the arrival of airplanes, after 
the formation of the Fifth Regiment and the International 
Brigades, after the emergence of a real military organization 
on the loyalist side. She had gone to the nerve centers of the 
new organization and talked with its responsible leaders— 
with Caballero Delvayo, Companys, among the statesmen, 
with Carlos Contreras and Lister of the Fifth Regiment, with 
Ralph Fox and André Malraux of the International Brigades. 
Because she concentrated on the central apparatus of defense 


_ she perhaps underestimated the strength of the centrifugal 


that were more likely to confront Langdon-Davies on 
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his random motorcycle tour from village to village. For that 
reason the two books complement each other. Behind the 
Spanish Barricades is valuable for its glimpses of the root 
forces upon which the machine of anti-fascist war has been 
superimposed. It is Miss Strong, however, who has really 
caught and transmitted the positive side of the civil war— 
not the tragedy or the pathos, but the release of energy in 
the common people when they are fighting for a cause in 
which they believe. : 

To turn from the Spain described by Miss Strong to the 
Invertebrate Spain of Ortega y Gasset or the Spanish Prelude 
of Miss Ballou is to turn from the conflict of real forces to the 
dream world of detached intellectualism. Seftor Ortega’s book 
—a collection of essays first published in Spanish in 1922— 
has been translated, along with other of his essays dating 
from the period of the dictatorship, in the hope that it might 
illuminate the background of the civil war. To a certain ex- 
tent the book does fulfil this purpose. There was indeed, when 
Ortega was writing, an invertebrate Spain, a Spain that lived 
on with the organs and limbs, but without the galvanizing 
purpose which had enabled her in the sixteenth century to 
colonize a new world. But these ingrown organs—the mon- 
archy, the church, the caste of nobles, the army—comprised 
only part of Spain; in fact, only that small section which is 
today supporting the Moors and the Germans and the Italians 
against the populace of the nation. All that part of Spain 
which Ortega includes in his contemptuous word “masses” 
constituted, according to his theory, a purely negative force, 
incapable of social cohesion. Thus, with many variations on 
the theme made familiar to American readers by Ortega’s 
Revolt of the Masses, the eminent philosopher sneers out of 
court the ancient Spanish tradition of local democracy and 
spontaneous association never completely destroyed by the 
network of monarchical institutions; along with the more 
recent efforts of democrats and labor groups to establish a 
new national life. By implication his sneer embraces also the 
heroic battle at present being staged by a nation which has 
confounded the fascist dictators by its “vertebracy.” Like any 
son of the generation of °98 he has spent his time wondering 
why the old Spain went to pieces while all about him a new 
Spain was struggling to be born. And his most profound ex- 
planation for the hypothetical inability of Spain to form a 
nation is that Spain never knew the blessing of a real feudal 
age and never harvested a Teutonic crop of feudal lords. 
That misfortune being irremediable, his only hope seems 
to lie in the miraculous appearance of a new aristocracy, which 
he conceives with an absence of precision and content that 
seems to give point to his own notion of the Spanish genius. 
Little wonder that when the real conflict of forces began in 
Spain both sides allowed Ortega to retire into his ivory tower. 
For all the poetic beauty of its writing, and its aesthetic appre- 
ciation of Spain—Ortega has, as the Spaniards say, e/ amor 
fisico for his country—the book really explains very little 
except the inability of the Spanish people to find guidance in 
some of their better known intellectual ornaments. 
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Miss Ballou’s Spanish Prelude is predominantly a descrip- 
tion of the Spanish counterparts of the lost generation who sat 
in cafés during the dictatorship and tried to reflect Ortega’s 
glory at a time when he—and Unamuno—still presided in the 
Spanish intellectual firmament. During her four years’ sojourn 
in Spain, which ended just before the fall of the dictatorship, 
Miss Ballou associated with the originals of the characters she 
analyzes as the “vanguardists”; sat with them in their cafés, 
bickered with them at the famous Women’s Club of Madrid. 
The book that emerges is partly a penetrating picture of the 
rootlessness and ineptitude of these solipsistic revolutionaries, 
partly a cluster of character studies of selected Madrid types 
ranging from provincial criadas to demi-mondaines \ike 
Maria and “future counts” like Alberto; and partly a record 
of her own private stream of consciousness, much of which 
strikes the reviewer as an annoying interruption to an inter- 
esting tale. Without making any excursions into the more 
vital areas of Madrid where the real revolution was being 
prepared, Miss Ballou did sense the “orchestration of rooted 
and inevitable forces.” But these she merely alludes to in 
passing, so that her subject is not really prerevolutionary 
Spain, but only the outer curtain that hid the stage from the 
spectators. 

In this list of books Seven Red Sundays stands in a class 
by itself. A novel of anarcho-syndicalist “action” during one 
of the chronic general strikes of the republican era, it plunges 
into those layers of Madrid society whose existence is un- 
suspected by foreign visitors and ignored by café revolution- 
aries. The.tale it tells is not the old one of the injustices and 
the degradation of the working class; the former, the Spanish 
anarcho-syndicalists take for granted, and the latter they re- 
fuse to accept. For these people of the Madrid workers’ quar- 
ters feel the meaning of human dignity as none of Ortega’s 
lamented feudal lords, in their lamented castles, ever felt it. 


Civilization Up to Now 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS, by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Amer- 
ican Book Company. Three volumes: Vol. I Fluctuation of Forms of Art 
(745 pp.), Vol. II Fluctuation of Systems of Truth, Ethics and Law 
(727 Dp-), Vol. III Fluctuation of Social Relationships, War and 
Revolution (636 pp.). Price $6 per volume; $15 per set of three vol- 
umes, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IN THREE -VOLUMES, A REALLY MONUMENTAL WORK OF 

altogether about 2100 pages, Professor Sorokin of Harvard 

. University presents to us the results of many years of socio- 
logical research, and a fourth volume is promised to us as a 
conclusion of this certainly monumental undertaking. The 
first of the three volumes deals with the fluctuations of forms 
of art, the second with the fluctuations of systems of truth, 
ethics, and law, the third with the fluctuations of social re- 
lationships, war, and revolution. It is of course impossible, 
within a short review, to do justice to a work of such scope. 

What Professor Sorokin tries to do is to analyze two thousand 

five hundred years of history and, similarly to Hegel or 

Spengler, to interpret them in such a way that the fluctua- 

tions of history seem to be dominated by one law which 

will also allow us to foresee the future trend of history. To 
do that Professor Sorokin introduces a number of new con- 
cepts, of which the most important are the division of all 
epochs of civilization into those of a Sensate culture and 
of an Ideational culture. Common denominators like these 
two concepts for such complex phenomena as civilizations, 
must necessarily contain much which is subjective and ar- 
bitrary, and may easily become fraught with emotions and 
personal preferences. 

According to Professor Sorokin, Western civilization has 
been dominated during the last five centuries by a Sensate 
culture. This culture is breaking down in the present crisis, 
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It is the human values of anarcho-syndicalism that Sendert| 
wishes to make his readers understand, not the “superficial” 
political significance.” He sees as well as anyone the obvious) | 
political contradictions of the anarcho-syndicalist creed; bu 
unlike most observers he does not drop the subject there 
with a quip at the folly of visionaries. Whether or not. 
Sender thinks these men could ever make a successful revo= a| 
lution is not clear. But clearly he thinks that they will never” 
cease to be men, just as they will never cease to be revolu-- 
tionaries. As with all great novels the meaning of Seven Red_ 
Sundays cannot be summarized in a few words. This is par- 
ticularly true because Sender, as a conscious anti-intellectual, © 
has sacrificed none of the ae variety of his subject to the de-- 
mands of a logical pattern. But, as I interpret it, with appro- 
priate reservations for the inadequacy of any intellectual for-— 
mulation of its meaning, the book is a study in different — 
degrees of nihilism, from the partial nihilism of the old fash-~ 
ioned anarchist to the complete nihilism of Star, who is free | 
from even those spiritual values that the nineteenth century — 
called nihilism and for whom nothing exists but the revolu-~ 
tion. It is more subtle than that; for while the complete | 
revolutionary has sloughed off, along with intellectualism, the ~ 
more endearing heroic and romantic values, he excludes them 
only insofar as they afford the individual a refuge from the 
reality of action. To the extent that he can transmute them © 
into “the spontaneous logic of the deed,” they escape the | 
taint of bourgeois trappings and become appropriate to the | 
proletarian ascetic. Whatever else may be said of such a | 
creed, it at least gives to the men who practise it the quality | 
of integration. During the last eight months Madrid has been | 
defended on the basis of political principles and military meth- |} 
ods quite alien to these men. But if anyone wishes to learn ~ 
the secret of the human force that has made that defense | 
possible, he cannot do better than to read this book. j 
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and a new Ideational culture is going to dawn. “Not only 
the economic and political systems, but every important as- 
pect of the life, organization, and culture of the Western 
society is included in the (present-day) crisis. Its body and — 
mind are sick and there is hardly a spot on its body which 
is not sore, nor any nervous fiber which functions soundly.” 
There is no hope, according to Professor Sorokin, in our 
present-day civilization. In the preceding pages he has given 
expression to his essentially negative evaluation of Sensate 
cultures, their rational science, their faith in progress, in hu- 
man reason, in the effort to change the social and material 
world around us. He prefers the Ideational culture periods 
with their “integrated minds” and their lofty disinterested- 
ness in the outside world as they were represented, accord- 
ing to Professor Sorokin, for the last time in the civilization 
of the Middle Ages before the Renaissance. To some reader 
the question may come whether Professor Sorokin not only 
seems to simplify the complexity of the historical process, 
but also to idealize and beautify the periods of Ideational 
culture and to underrate those of Sensate culture. 

Professor Sorokin is, as practically everybody today is, pes- 
simistic about our immediate future. We shall pass through, 
or rather we are in the midst of, a period “grim, cruel, bloody, 
and painful.” But at the end of the crisis will come a new 
glorious Ideational culture. Crisis “merely means a sharp and 
painful turn in the life process of the society.” Professor 
Sorokin’s theory and hope are in accordance with many 
voices which we hear today and which, from different points 
of view and with different aims in mind, all agree in the 
condemnation of modern civilization which Professor Sorokin 
sums up in the following words: “The Sensate culture did 
its best in the way of degrading man to the level of a mere 
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The essential book 


JUST PUBLISHED 


for an understanding of SYPHILIS in America 


and the nationwide campaign to stamp it out! 


SHADOW ON THE LAND 
SYPHILIS 
By THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 


SURGEON GENERAL, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


VERYONE who read Dr. Parran’s notable article, The 

Next Great Plague to Go, in the Survey Graphic of 
July, 1936, will now want to read and recommend his 
complete and authoritative book on America’s most acute 
health and social problem. Here he elaborates in a full 
and comprehensive way the whole program for bringing 
syphilis, the great killer, under control. 


Shadow on the Land marks a turning point in public health 
in America. It is, in effect, a declaration of war on a 
scourge of the nation, written by the one man best qualified 
to unveil the tremendously interesting facts in a book which 
is as absorbing as it is important. 


Dr. Parran tells the simple, straight-forward story of syphilis 
and of its implications for the individual and the nation. 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, Inc. 


Publishers 


The appalling panorama has never before been presented in 
all of its aspects, with emphasis on contemporary public 
health and programs for ridding America of this great 
plague. Here is, indeed, a book which no one in the educa- 
tional and social service fields, the medical profession and 
the individuals who are victims of syphilis can afford to 
miss. Dr. Parran is asking you to enlist for the duration 
of the war, and Shadow on the Land is your manual of arms. 


The book is illustrated by Rudolf Modley, whose method 
of vivifying statistics adds force and directness to Dr. 
Parran’s engrossing presentation of the most important 
health problem today—syphilis. Order your copy of Shadow 
on the Land now, or write the publishers for special terms 
on quantity orders. 


330 Pages. Illustrated. $2.50. 
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reflex mechanism, a mere organ motivated by sex, a mere 
semi-mechanical, semi-physiological organism, devoid of any 
divine spark, of any absolute value, of anything noble and 
sacred.” Some may think this picture of modern civilization 
not entirely adequate. They may think that man has to work 


out his way of salvation within this modern civilization. But 


they may agree with Professor Sorokin in his hopeful 
description of the new man which is to come in the new 
Ideational culture. “The most urgent need of our time is the 
man who can control himself and his lusts, who is compas- 
sionate to all his fellowmen, who can see and seek for the 
eternal values of culture and society, and who deeply feels 
his unique responsibility in this universe.” Only that some 
believe that we find this kind of man more common since 
the Renaissance than in the Middle Ages. 

Professor Sorokin’s large and encyclopedic volumes will 
certainly repay the reader for the effort involved in study- 
ing these pages, crammed with the results of years of patient 
and thoughtful research. Professor Sorokin writes in a very 
readable and graceful style. Even those who disagree with his 
valuations and prognostics will be profoundly impressed by 
the depth and earnestness of his searching, by the range of 
his scholarship and by the brilliance of many of his illuminat- 
ing sentences. 


Smith College Hans Koun 


André Siegfried’s Canada 


CANADA, by André Siegfried. Harcourt, Brace. 341 pp. Price $3 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

THIs BOOK Is DIVIDED INTO FoUR PARTS. IN THE LAST (THE 

Political Aspect), and in the chapters on the French-Canadians, 

M. Siegfried has a good deal to say that is shrewd, true and 


important, though his admiration for the French-Canadians 
is sometimes uncritical. The rest of the book is superficial. 
Almost all of it suffers from the sort of personification which, 
for example, describes the capital imports from Britain, 
1904-1914, as “simply the support that a young country has 
every right to expect from its mother.” 

The poorest parts of the book are those which deal with 
economics. M. Siegfried’s theoretical equipment is obviously 
inadequate, his knowledge of Canadian economic literature 
and statistics equally so. He calls the St.: Lawrence valley 
“overpopulated” without defining that slippery term. His 
talk of the great empty spaces and the “immeasurable vol- 
ume” of Canada’s resources shows complete unawareness of 
the work of McGibbon, Jenness, Hurd, Whiteley and others, 
to say nothing of the relevant parts of the Canada Year Book. 
He evidently does not know that since the war Canada has 
exported just about as much capital as she has imported. And 
why does he rely on his imagination for an estimate of tour- 
ist trafic? The Canada Year Book gives figures. 

Not less damaging to the book is M. Siegfried’s class bias. 
He remarks piously that, “Depressions are not eternal . . . 
and in spite of man’s imprudent remedies which usually 
retard recovery, they do pass in the end when Nature liqui- 
dates them in her own way.” His ideas of the western farmer 
were evidently picked up from eastern financiers, for he re- 
peats the preposterous tale of the grain growers’ life requiring 
“only a few periods of intense work . . . leaving them between 
whiles plenty of liberty to run around in their motor cars or 
take an express train to Florida or California.” He displays a 
delightful naiveté about the climatic and technical conditions 
of prairie farming, and the discussion of whether there has 
been “overproduction” of wheat ignores the question of 
prices! 

As for labor, listen to this: “The Canadian workman .. . 
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arrives at the factory in his car, wears gauntlets at work, 1s 
well equipped and well housed. . . . Often he is a member 
of the American Federation of Labor.” At the very most, only 
12 to 15 percent of Canadian workers are members of any 
unions at all, and less than half of these are in AF of L 
unions. (Official Report on Labor Organization, 1935.) 

This review may seem harsh. But M. Siegfried’s reputation, 
and the pretentiousness of this book, justify strict standards 
of criticism. 


Montreal, Canada EucENE Forsey 


The People and the Constitution 


THE POWER TO GOVERN, by Walton H. Hamilton and Douglass 
Adair. Norton. 254 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE NATIONAL WILL, by Dean 

Alfange. Doubleday, Doran, 297 pp. Price $2.50. 

Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THE JUDICIAL DRAMA OF THE LAST MONTHS HAS BEEN THEATRE 
of propaganda enacted before an audience of violent par- 
tisans. Much that is unimportant as well as uninformed 
has been written and produced upon the stage so that the 
productions will last but a scant season. There are a few 
important writings which will remain after the season and 
the controversy have passed away. High among these ranks 
the volume of Messrs. Hamilton and Adair. 

The authors join with Mr. Brant and Mr. Wallace in 
their books, which appeared somewhat earlier, in remind- 
ing us that the founding fathers realized they could not 
foresee the course of human events in the years ahead of them 
and therefore intended to establish in the broadest of terms 
a living government designed to endure throughout genera- 
tions to come. The book makes the world of those fathers 
live before us, vividly and clearly. That world was deep in 
mercantilist doctrine so that the Constitution formulated 
in it was the embodiment of the doctrines of national con- 
trol and governmental interference instead of the expression 
of economic individualism. Through the years dominated by 
laissez-faire, the wheel has swung full circle to a world 
where unaided industry lacks the capacity for self-govern- 
ment and where the choice is between governmental con- 
trol or chaos. Therefore we are back to the broad definition 
of commerce of the fathers, and the constitution then offers a 
precedent for the constitution of today. 

The thesis is expressed so clearly and with such beauty 
of style that we are once more reminded that scholarship 
need not be as dry-as-dust and that law and political science 
and literature may at times be synonymous. 


THE JUDICIAL CONTROVERSY HAS NOT BROUGHT FORTH ONLY 
books of propaganda, howsoever good or howsoever bad. Dean 
Alfange writes dispassionately and clearly for the non- 
professional reader who would like to know more of the 
historic place of the Supreme Court and of judicial review in 
the traditional American system of government. To those be- 
wildered by partisanship and in need of aid in making up their 
minds on some of the questions involved in the judicial discus- 
sion of the hour, the present volume is invaluable. Mr. Al- 
fange, born in Greece and a graduate of Columbia Law School, 
now practicing in the United States, analyzes with clarity and 
ability the relevant decisions and dissenting opinions under 
each of the great powers conferred by the Constitution on 
Congress, whether the powers concern taxation or com- 
merce. He has further interpreted these decisions in the 
light of the “national will” manifested at the time the deci- 
sions were reached. 

So well has he done his work that he won the first 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award of $2500 offered by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company and awarded by a com- 
mittee consisting of President Dodds of Princeton, Dr. 
Moulton of Brookings, Dr. Canby of the Saturday Review, 
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Dean Emeritus Pound of the Harvard Law School and Col 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. The committee has chosen well) 
for despite the fact that the book is purely expository, as the, 
author explains in his preface, it is by no means a milk | 
and-water product of a writer without a point of view). 
Mr. Alfange shows clearly that while the Supreme Cour? 
is free from blind partisanship, nevertheless political con” 
viction plays an important part in determining its decisions ( 

Like the Hamilton and Adair volume, his book was com)’ 
pleted before the memorable Wagner Labor Relations Ace 
decisions which but reinforce his statement, but adds an: 
epilogue concerning them. By those decisions, the Supreme’ 
Court has broadened the meaning of the commerce clause ! 
as the fathers and as Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Adair and many | 
others might wish it, and indicate that the Court may be | 
responsive to the national if not the presidential will. They” 
also show that the Constitution may be interpreted to be” 
“not of an age but for all time.” 
Barnard College 


JANE Perry CLARK! 


New Schoolmen View the World 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY, edited by Max Ascoli. , 
and Fritz Lehmann, With a Foreword by Alvin Johnson. Norton. 336 pp, 3 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. = 

HERE IS A VERSATILE AND PENETRATING SERIES OF ESSAYS ON ¢ 

the pressing problems of democracy. This admirable collec- , 

tion will make known to a much wider public the work of | 


the distinguished members of the Graduate Faculty of the: | 


New School for Social Research. F 
The initial essay by Colm poses in arresting fashion the - 
question, “Is economic planning compatible with democracy?” 
The papers which follow can be divided (to suit the con-> 
venience of the reviewer) into three parts. One group has to » 
do with the relationship of private association to democracy, 
notably associations of labor and business. The chapter by 
Brandt on agricultural cooperation is a particularly good ex- + 
ample of how to condense a vast range of experience into » 
sharp and timely form. 1 
The second group is taken up with the institutions of goy-— 
ernment and party. Two of the essays are by Ascoli, and they | 
betray not only the subtle quality of his thought but the 4 
finish of his style, to which the readability of the entire vol- 5) 
ume is in some degree to be attributed. 24 
The final group of essays has to do with the less formalized + 
aspects of the world in which public and private associations ‘| 
live and move. Lehmann (in a paper which is out of se- 7 
quence from the standpoint of this reviewer) presents origi- 
nal data on the distribution of wealth in the United States | 
and raises a number of searching questions. The essay on | 
social stratification by Speier maintains a particularly high | 
level of original analysis. ; 
The members of the Graduate Faculty share a rich back- 
ground of European, principally German, culture. It is grati- 4 
fying to observe how they have maintained the integrity of } 
their social scientific tradition and how, at the same time, they | 
have shown a keen sense of responsibility for discovering } 
those details about the American situation which would / 
enable them to apply, expand and revise the legacy of their | 
European years. 
With this book it is fair to say that the University in Exile | 
is no more; the Graduate Faculty has found a local habitation _ | 
in the intellectual and public life of America. This is no ex- 
ample of that sterile brand of “Americanization” which con- 
sists in finding an ancestor in the rigging of the Mayflower 
or learning how to play end man in a minstrel show. This is 
“Americanization” which preserves the integrity of the recent 
arrival and brings him into effective contact by addition, not 
subtraction. 


University of Chicago Harorp D. Lassweti 


SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 


IlI—At the Vocational Rehabilita- 


tion Service 
by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


Out oF AMERICA’s AGONIES OF DESTRUCTION, DEATHS AND 
disabilities in the World War grew a new and enlightened 
social consciousness for all those who battle life under a 
handicap. Once this country was awakened to the idea that 
it was only common justice to aid a soldier, sailor or marine 
who loses an arm, a leg or his sight while serving his coun- 
try, it is just a few short steps to providing the same service 
to an individual who was disabled through accident or at 
birth. 

The success of this work to reestablish the disabled was a 
powerful argument for a thorough-going program of social 
security for all American citizens. This work had blazed the 
trail for the important Social Security Act of 1935. 

When the United States joined the Allies, officials knew 
that Americans would be disabled as part of the price for 
winning the World War. It was generally recognized that 
the government had a responsibility toward reestablishing 
these men in self-supporting vocations if possible. That would 
be better for the morale of the men—and cheaper for the 
taxpayers. The Federal Bureau for Vocational Education 
made a survey of what foreign countries were doing to re- 
habilitate disabled soldiers and sailors. 

On the basis of this data and information on how public 
and private agencies were helping the handicapped to find a 
useful place in society, the Smith-Sears bill for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors and marines was 
passed unanimously by both houses of Congress. President 
Wilson signed it on June 27, 1918. 

Even when this wartime measure was before Congress, 
citizens who had overcome handicaps asked Congressmen 
to include the industrially disabled as well as injured war- 
riors. Although the Smith-Sears bill provided only for fighters 
in the war to “make the world safe for democracy,” the plea 
had not been in vain. 

In September, 1918, three months later, Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia introduced a bill to promote rehabilitation 
of disabled civilians. As chairman of the Senate committee 
on the war measure, he had listened to the appeals for gov- 
ernment to aid these victims of a machine age and he had 
been deeply moved by their testimony. Congress failed to 
act in the bustle of wartime activities, but the measure was 
reintroduced by Senator Smith and Representative Simeon 
Fess of Ohio the following session and became a law on June 
2, 1920. It defined vocational rehabilitation as “the render- 
ing of a physically disabled person fit to engage in a remun- 
erative occupation.” 

When the federal act became effective, twelve states had 
passed measures providing for vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled civilians, but only six of them—Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, California, Pennsylvania and Oregon— 
actually had programs under way. Now forty-seven states 
participate in this cooperative venture and match federal 
funds for this work, dollar for dollar. 

Now the Social Security Act has established federal aid 
to the states for vocational rehabilitation as a permanent, an- 
nual charge against the treasury. At long last, Americans 
have realistically begun to accept their responsibility for re- 
fitting those damaged in our machine civilization into self- 
sustaining, useful citizens. 

Frequently in the development of a social movement, one 
individual throws his soul into the work and becomes the focal 
point for the idea, although he is not the founder. Such a per- 
son is John Aubel Kratz, chief of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service in the United States Office of Education. 


When THE LITERARY DIGEST says that 


JOHN L. 


LEWIS 


“considers Morris Ernst’s The Ultimate 
Power is one of his reading ‘musts,’” it 
reflects the feeling of liberal readers and 
thinkers everywhere. 


THE 


ULTIMATE 
POWER 


by Morris L. Ernst 


At all booksellers $3.00 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


A “Must” Book 
in the Drive 
Against Syphilis 


Surgeon-General Parran’s recent publicity cam- 
paign on syphilis—its undreamed-of prevalence, 
the necessity for early treatment, the possibility of 
its complete eradication — demanded a book like 
this! Here it is, full of hard-hitting, reliable, non- 
technical information that every man, woman, and 
child should have! 


10,000,000 
AMERICANS HAVE IT! 


By S. WILLIAM BECKER, M.D. 


The regular price of this book is $1.35, but we 
recognize that it will serve best if distributed 
through clubs, churches, clinics, schools, libraries, 
and social service agencies. We are therefore offer- 
ing special discounts for quantity purchases. If you 
believe your organization may be interested in 
10,000,000 AMERICANS HAVE IT!, write us 
on your business stationery for a free sample 
copy and discount schedule. 


THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Washington Square Philadelphia 
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He was a specialist in commercial education during the 
days when Congress was arguing whether to establish this 
service for the industrially disabled. When the service was 
founded in 1920, he was appointed one of the regional agents. 
After one year’s service, he was named chief and he has been 
responsible for training the tender shoot of an infant agency 
into the full grown tree of the service which has a record 
of helping approximately 100,000 disabled persons to return 
to self-supporting jobs. 

Kratz, who still has the air of a school teacher despite his 
eighteen years with the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
stresses the economic rather than the humanitarian side of 
his work. He views it as part of the country’s broader pro- 
gram of national efficiency and conservation of national re- 
sources. He explains that vocational rehabilitation deals with 
“conservation of the nation’s manpower” and seeks to give 
the physically handicapped an adequate opportunity to share 
in the work of the nation in places for which they are best 
fitted and most useful. 

“The justification of vocational rehabilitation is based on 
its economic returns to society,’ Kratz believes. It is pri- 
marily economic, therefore, and only secondarily social and 
humanitarian. 

Kratz explains that the average cost of reestablishing a dis- 
abled person is $300 whereas it costs from $300 to $500 yearly 
to maintain an individual in idleness in an institution such 
as a poor farm or old people’s home. Thus, he said, for what 
it costs to keep these handicapped persons in idleness for a 
single year. the state agencies are able to train them for a job 
and place them where they will make a steady living. The 
rehabilitation work is not considered finished when a person 
completes his training; he has to be placed in a job and 
hold it. 

To check up on the economic value of its work, the service 
made a survey of 1,000 cases of persons rehabilitated from 
1920 to 1924. The state and federal governments invested an 
average of $291 per case, a total of $291,000. The total annual 
earning capacity of the group prior to rehabilitation was 
$332,132. Immediately after rehabilitation, their earning 
capacity had increased to $1,035,780, or an average annual 


income of slightly more than $1,000. A 1927 checkup showed" 


i 


their earnings had increased to $1,243,301 a year while an- 


other survey in 1931, when the depression was curtailing all | 


earnings, showed these 1,000 rehabilitated individuals were. 
earning $929,702 or nearly three times what they could earn 
during a non-depression year without training. 


th 
WHILE GENERAL STATISTICS ARE INTERESTING, KRATZ CITES CASE , 


records with even more enthusiasm. : 

There is the story of Violet B., a competent stenographer 
who lost her job because an attack of spinal meningitis left 
her totally deaf. Unable to return to her former employment, — 


an eye, ear, nose and throat hospital where her deafness is not” 


a special handicap, and earns $80 a month. Instead of being 
an embittered individual without an interest in life or a job, |. 


she is a cheerful worker with a ready smile who has found 
a useful place in society again. 


Robert M. lost his left hand and leg in an industrial acci-~ 


dent. His future productivity seemed hopeless. Return to his 
former job was out of the question. When the state rehabili- 
tation service investigated his case, as happens in practically 
all cases reported under workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, it was found possible to capitalize on his mechanical in- 


genuity. He was set up in his own shop to make toys and now | 
makes a good living selling trinkets to interested neighbors |, 


and retail merchants. 


The list goes on and on for 100,000 cases of disabled in- + 
dividuals who have been struck down by the Fates but yet | 
have been able to find new jobs where they became self-sup- | 
porting. Kratz and his associates generally are not interesed — 
in the “home-bound” or those who require sheltered jobs. . 

These case histories of “graduates” of the Vocational Re- >! 
habilitation Service remind one of this quotation found in a -) 


booklet recently published on its work: 
Milton, the blind, who looked on paradise, 
Beethoven, the deaf, who heard vast harmonies, 
Byron, the lame, who climbed toward Alpine skies— 
Who pleads a handicap, remembering these? 


Southwestern Art Survives the Depression _ by EVELYN MILLER CROWELL 


A RECENT VISIT TO My NATIVE ciTy, Daas, Texas, GAVE 
me an opportunity to report on the status of a group of 
* artists whose work I had followed during the winter of 1931- 
32 when I served as art and music editor of the Dallas Times 
Herald. It took a death in the family and the arrival of the 
depression to make me a critic, but it seems only fair to 
admit now that this job, which I looked upon when I took 
it as a stop-gap between more serious writing, turned out to 
be one of the most stimulating experiences of my life. 

Having lived in New York for some years, I had over- 
looked the fact that Texas in general and Dallas in particular 
were enjoying a cultural boom. For purposes of brevity I 
will pass over what was happening in other fields and con- 
centrate on the art activity I found. During the eight 
months of my reporting I covered eighty-three exhibitions. 
These included everything from loan exhibitions by National 
Academicians to travelling group shows of students’ work 
sponsored by various art organizations. However the most 
interesting of all to me were the one-man and group shows 
by local artists. 

To give some idea of the number of local artists, there 
were 126 exhibitors in the Fifth Annual Allied Art Show, 
held in Dallas in April 1932, one of the requirements for 
which is that every exhibitor be a resident of Dallas County, 
and the 126 whose work was accepted represented only a 
third of those who submitted work to the jury committee. 


Not only was the work of Dallas artists exhibited in the local __ 


art galleries, art schools, and the showrooms of art dealers, 


but exhibitions were sponsored by social and civic clubs and ~ 
local work was displayed in the foyers of the two local little | 


theatres during the week’s run of each of their plays. And 


not only were Dallasites painting pictures and looking at | 
them, but they were buying them—even as late as 1931-32. \ 


One of the leading art dealers told me that during the real 
boom years this southwestern city of 300,000 population was 
buying paintings at the rate of $200,000 a year. Of course the 
big prices went to those with international reputations—a 
George Innes for $35,000, a George Romney for $18,000 and 
a Max Bohn, for $15,000—but an increasing number of 
Dallas art buyers were specializing in hometown products, 
paying as much as $1500 for them. 

I wish that space permitted me to dwell in greater detail 
on this creative ferment in a section which was unexplored 
wilderness less than a hundred years ago. Indigenous is the 
keyword. To be a success in the Southwest nowadays you 
must be authentically southwestern. The grandsons of pio- 
neers are showing a salutary desire to grow from the soil. 
And while there is a tendency to lay on local color with 
lavish hands, the methods of presentation lend wide variety. 
The local battle over conservatism versus modernism in art 
reached such proportions while I was there that the news- 
Papers were running editorials for and against, artists and 
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she was trained as a laboratory technician at a total cost to 
state and federal governments of $99.40. She is employed in- | 


| 
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laymen were filling the Letters to the Editor columns with 
their respective opinions, and every social gathering brought 
forth violent arguments on the subject. Thus in the local 
exhibitions you may see one of the beautiful pastels in which 
the veteran Frank Reaugh has depicted a West which has 
already passed, side by side with a raw splash of color that 
is the new industrial Dallas as seen by one of the youngsters 
just out of art school. 

A Negro art exhibition was held at the Dallas Colored 
YWCA, under the auspices of the Dallas Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, in the spring of 1932. The ma- 
jority of the exhibitors had had little instruction and here 
the work was extremely conservative, as the work of begin- 
ners often is. The greatest promise was to be found in the 
charcoal sketches of a young Negro by the name of Henry 
Lee Howard who had received just two months’ instruction 
in Chicago from an artist whose studio he cleaned. The boy 
was unable ‘to be present to receive his prize because he 
worked in a “hot dog” stand and couldn’t get away in the 
evenings. 


I vert Datias IN THE SUMMER OF 1932. WHEN I WENT BACK 
for a visit in 1936 one of my first queries was as to the fate 
ot the artists in whom I had become so much interested, espe- 
cially the younger ones who were just getting started when 
the worst days of the depression closed down on them. Much 
to my delight, I found most of them still there and all of 
them still—artists. While it must be admitted that the ma- 
jority of them have been unable to eat off of their art during 
these years, they have at least managed to go on with their 
painting, sculpturing and etching. Quite a few were in- 
cluded in the Federal Art and WPA projects. Others received 
commissions for murals for the Centennial Exposition held 
in Dallas last summer. Seme are teaching in the local art 
schools which have, amazingly enough, increased in number, 
or have built up their own art classes. One is an art editor 
for a local paper, one is a draftsman for a power and light 
company, several have gone in for commercial art, and one is 
employed at the beautiful new Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
a wing of which is to house the Dallas Art Institute, a non- 
profit-seeking civic enterprise which has managed to weather 
the depression. Incidentally, the building was designed by 
two of the leading local architects—Ralph Bryan and Roscoe 
Dewitt—and the striking bronze doors with their motif of 
cactus and thistle are thé work of a young Dallas sculptor, 
Dorothy Austin. 

It was reassuring to find so many Dallas artists represented 
on the walls of the new museum. Local artists have reached 
those walls by way of annual purchase prizes offered by local 
art patrons, the awards being made by jury committees of na- 
tionally known art critics. And while some of the older 
and more conservative Dallas artists—Frank Reaugh, Ed- 
ward Eisenlohr, Martha Simpkins, Frank Klepper, and Olin 
Travis—have large local followings the purchase prizes for 
the past few years have gone to the younger and more mod- 
ern artists. These include the portraits by Alexandre Hogue 
and Jerry Bywaters, the landscapes by Harry Carnohan, 
Everett Spruce and Charles T. Bowling, the lithograph draw- 
ings by William Lester and the circus horses by Otis Dozier. 
J. O. Mahoney, Jr., who won the 1932 Prix de Rome and who 
in the preceding four years had won the Beaux Arts prizes, 
more than any other student had ever captured, is back. in 
Dallas teaching. Allie Tenant, winner of the first prize for 
sculpture in the 1932 Southern States Art League and various 
other prizes for sculpture, is responsible for the bronze Indian 
in front of the State Building at the Centennial Exposition, 
which visitors are likely to remember. 

The Dallas Negroes have held their Allied Art Show every 
year throughout the depression. One of the sponsors told 
me sadly that they had not made the progress for which they 
had hoped because so many of their people were absolutely 
unable to buy artists’ materials. 
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Social workers find Household Library for Con- 
sumer Education valuable aid in handling 
Family Financial Problems 


@ In his daily work with hundreds 
of families applying for loans, the 
“Doctor of Family Finances’’ has 
discovered there is a national need 
for practical instruction in money 
management. To meet this need 
Household Finance has prepared 
the now widely used Library for 
Consumer Education. Many social 
workers have found the booklets 
in this series valuable aids in han- 
dling financial problems of their 
clients. We believe that you, too, 
will be able to make good use of 
them in your own work. 

The titles below give little idea 
of the practical, authoritative char- 
acter of these publications. Pre- 


pared by specialists, yet simply 
written for the lay reader, they 
have been praised by government 
officials, teachers, home economists 
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(Continued from page 413) pendent. Industrial processes 
and relations are sympathetic and sensitive. A dislocation or 
shutdown in a major industry affects almost at once the jobs 
of thousands of workers in supplementary industries hun- 
dreds of miles away. Government cannot view such a situa- 
tion in the role of a mere observer. Sooner or later circum- 
stances compel it to take an active part, for modern life is 
industrial life, and when that stops the very existence of social 
institutions is threatened. 


The Danger of Compulsion 


Ir Is SOMETIMES PROPOSED THAT INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES WHICH 
lead to strikes, lock-outs, picketing, and similar types of con- 
flict, are simply manifestations ot the law of the jungle—in 
modern society. We long ago ceased to endorse that method 
in disputes between individuals. The duel as a means of set- 
tling grievances of a personal or economic character is pro- 
scribed in all civilized jurisdictions. We take our problems to 
a court of law and abide by the findings of a judge and 
jury. Why not do likewise in industrial relations? 

Many serious-minded persons are urging us to prohibit 
strikes and lockouts. In a word, they declare that where agree- 
ment is impossible, the contestants should be required to 
take their case to court and abide by the findings of that 
tribunal. Any method short of this, we are told, exposes the 
public and the consumer to unnecessary and unjust depriva- 
tion of peace and comfort and introduces a potent threat to 
the safety of the social system. 

While the justifications given for this proposal are persu- 
asive, it has limitations so grave that I am unable to endorse 
it. Other nations which have tried compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes have not found it successful. In our own 
country, the experiment in the State of Kansas between 1920 
and 1925 ought to convince us of the futility of reliance upon 
the police or the edict of a court to enforce industrial peace. 
My objection to compulsory arbitration is that it is neither 
feasible nor practical to enforce a court order which runs 
counter to the opinions or sense of fairness of great masses 
of people. Court orders do not produce goods. They do not 
mine coal nor run trains. When they are unenforceable be- 
cause of the physical impossibility of imposing penalties on all 
who participate in violating a court order, the flames of con- 
flict are fanned and respect for authority is broken down. 

In addition, the very nature of the process of compulsory 
arbitration may actually retard the development of voluntary 
procedures. Either side, failing to gain its end through nego- 
tiation or conciliation, would be tempted to delay agreement 
in the hope that a court of law would issue an order in 
‘accordance with its point of view. When logically pursued, 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes would seriously re- 
strict many basic constitutional guarantees. The right to quit 
work for any reason at all, the right of free speech and the 
right of assembly might easily be curtailed, since the exercise 
of those rights might conflict with a court order holding 
strikes illegal. 

Finally, it is extremely probable that this method of dealing 
with industrial disputes would place our political institutions 
under an intolerable strain. Labor and capital, having placed 
their fate in the hands of courts and judges, would become 
active contestants for the control of government in order to 
appoint the members of the judiciary. 


The Duty of Government to the Oppressed 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IS PRIMARILY THE 
problem of wages, speed, hours of labor, opportunity to ex- 
press creative craftsmanship, fear of job insecurity, industrial 
ill health, a fair chance of promotion based on merit, protec- 
tion against petty and unreasoning tyranny, mutual self- 
respect, and defense against the detestable institution of in- 
dustrial espionage. It is the problem of allowing men to live 
with the dignity they, as human beings, deserve. 

‘We cannot permit ourselves to be deluded into thinking 


this problem consists simply of strikes. Strikes are only an "| 


index of the status of industrial relations. Essentially, it is a ~ 
problem of the daily adjustment of a person to his occupa- ‘ 
tional environment, for when such adjustment takes place | 
imperfectly unrest is sure to follow. It is the accumulation of ~ 
hundreds of unventilated grievances, each one of little mo- © 
ment in itself, but all together sufficient to create a pool of | 
pent-up emotions. 

It is evident that industry must learn to know men as ~ 
intimately as it knows materials. But the fear of social explo — 
sion is not the chief reason why employers should know men 
as well as materials. Democracy—the sacredness of human || 
life and liberty—will not long flourish aided only by the bliss- ~ 
ful self-satisfaction of us who enjoy its benefits. Democracy — 
will not stand alone. It will not stand merely with the passive 
support of our self-content. On the contrary, it must be con- 
stantly safeguarded, carefully reinforced, and stoutly imple- 
mented against those forces which, unchecked, would in time 
accomplish its dissolution. 

Wherever enlightened men and women ponder the prob- 
lems of the nation, the forces which threaten our democratic 
system are frequently the subjects of discussion. Some fear 
the influence of foreign doctrines and dogmas; others “view 
with alarm” our deviations, real or fancied, from the true 
system of democratic government. But none, I am convinced, 
will deny the constant menace—the threat of internal decay 
—which inheres in discontent born of economic injustices and 
gross inequality. For where there is deprivation of the necessi- 
ties of life, where there is exploitation of the downtrodden, 
there unmistakably lie the seeds of disruption and _ re- 
bellion. 

Thus it becomes the duty of government to set minimum 
standards for workers. Happily, we are through, by and large, 
with the degradation in which industrial workers labored 
during the bleak years before the turn of the century. We 
no longer have shop girls slaving behind counters from 7:45 
in the morning until 11 o'clock at night, snatching a moment 
during the wearying day to-eat a frugal meal, for the pathetic 
remuneration of three dollars a week. We are done with the 
era when men sweated from five in the morning until seven 
in the evening under physical conditions that today would be 
looked upon with revulsion. Briefly, we have left behind us 
the day when the lives of workers, their wages and housing, 
the degree of risk in their work, the menace to their health, 
the pace of production, the length of the working day, and 
discipline in the factory, were virtually subject to the arbitrary 
and autocratic control of the employer. By degrees we have 
been able to exterminate the most glaring of these abuses. 
The force of public opinion, the protest of the workers them- 
selves, the intervention of government through the medium 
of legislation, and improvements within industry, have com- 
bined in this process of amelioration. 

We cannot stop at this point. Of course, we would rejoice 
one and all in the realization that every working man was 
permanently insured against the squalor of the sweatshop, the 
fear of insecurity in his old age, and the menace ef occupa- 
tional disease; that working women were accorded every pro- 
tection which humanity dictates they be given—and that chil- 
dren were guaranteed the right to live the happy, normal lives 
children should lead. But surely we cannot be so naive, if not 
so blind, as to believe that these goals have now been attained 
to the limit of our ability to achieve them. We cannot, singly 
or as a people, coast along on what has been done. 

In my home State of Michigan, according to a report of 
the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labor, 
during a representative week in the fall of 1934, half of the 
women employed in eighteen out of twenty-two types of 
manufacturing industries earned less than $14; half of those 
employed in limited-price stores earned less than $12.35; and 
half of the women laundry employes earned less than $9.90. 
The prevailing hours for these three industries were from 
thirty-five to forty a week in the manufacturing group, from 
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forty to forty-eight in the limited-price stores, and from forty 
to over forty-eight in the laundries. 

It is not my intention, in presenting these few facts, to be 
sensational or to mislead by making no mention of the higher 
‘and emimently more satisfactory wage and hour conditions 
which exist in numerous other branches of American indus- 
‘try. In passing, however, I should like to point out that a raise 
in pay is not automatically a net advantage to the worker. If 
it is accompanied by a speeding up of production, the mone- 
‘tary gain may be to a large extent nullified, for additional 
funds will avail the laborer little or nothing if his health is 
impaired to the extent of shortening the span of his life. 

_ Government's stake in this large job of implementing 
democracy is most significant because government can speak 
not only for labor, but for industry, and for the public. 


‘Setting Industrial Standards 


UNTIL VERY RECENTLY, THE EFFORTS OF THE CONSUMERS 
League and other organizations which have sought to bolster 
‘the principles of democracy with positive support, have met 
with repeated rebuffs from the courts of the land. But the 
US. Supreme Court’s decision in the Washington minimum 
wage case has given rise to new hope. The door seems open 
to state wage and hour laws for men, as well as for women. 
The extreme necessity for laws protecting the latter needs no 
elaboration, but we must not overlook the almost equal neces- 
sity of protection for men. Certainly we cannot fall back on 
the rhetorical absurdity that to give men the protection of 
minimum wage and maximum hour guarantees is to deprive 
then of their right of contract. As Justice Stone remarked so 
pointedly in dissenting from the decision outlawing the New 
York wage law, there is, indeed, “grim irony in speaking of 
the freedom of contract of those who, because of their eco- 
nomic necessity, give their services for less than is needful to 
keep body and soul together.” 

Of scarcely less significance is the intelligent regulation of 
child labor. Our youth must be assured of the right to grow 
up as children should and not as prematurely aged slaves of 
modern industry. 

Government must turther assure the working man and 
woman of their rights as human beings by obtaining foi 
them the protection of occupational disease laws. At the same 
time, industry must recognize that it cannot in justice discard 
a workman as an empty shell once he has given his strength 
and obtained in its stead a destructive malady. 

A major phase of a legislative program in behalf of the 
working man and his family must be the acquisition of the 
untold benefit of security against unemployment and old age. 
Government must do this not as a measure of paternalistic 
charity, but as an investment in human contentment as well 
as insurance for the preservation of democracy. 

A legislative program, the goal of which is the full consoli- 
dation of the rights of the working people, would be sadly 
incomplete without a guarantee to labor of the right to act 
for itself in the event that the protections devised by govern- 
ment prove inadequate. Collective bargaining must be a fun- 
damental of such a guarantee. The right to strike must be 
kept intact, but reason dictates that some provision be made 
for the investigation of situations likely to lead to strikes, 
with a view to the negotiation of differences. And since the 
property rights of employers are carefully delineated by law, 
it might be just and fair to make some effort toward incor- 
porating into law the worker’s property right in his job. 
Admittedly, the legality of such rights is by no means clearly 
defined. At present they rest upon our human sense of justice 
and necessity rather than upon law. 

In other words, when government exercises its prerogative 
of legislation in these ways, it accomplishes a manifold result. 
It enhances the beauty of human life, it solidifies the founda- 
tions of our democratic system, and it erects strong barriers 
against the dangers of extremism. It emphasizes the success 
of the common man in his business of living; and upon that 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced supervisor in a child- 
placing agency in New York City. Considera- 
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capable of inaugurating medical social service 
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success, in the long run, depends the prosperity of industry. 
The Role of Government 


GOVERNMENT, AFTER ALL, IS A FRAGILE AND TENUOUS THING 
which is easily damaged. In its ideal form, it is never haughty 
and arrogant, for when it assumes those characteristics, it be- 
comes a hateful thing without real value and without a 
worthwhile cause. Human beings writhe under the restraint 
and repression which it imposes upon them. They feel intel- 
lectually and spiritually stifled. Slowly but surely they give 
voice to the most intense kind of protest. In the pages of his- 
tory one may read the tragedies of the many governments 
which have been crushed in the storm of hatred conceived by 
their own arrogance. 

Yet such things need never happen. When government 
exercises its rightful function, it has no traffic with arrogance 
and oppression and has nothing to fear from those to whom it 
ministers. Ideally, it emphasizes the beauty and splendor of 
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human life in that it exists, in actuality, for the sole purpose | 
of helping men attain the highest possible state of well-being. 
It is strongest when it is kindly, helpful, and fundamentally § 
concerned with stimulating and protecting human values. | 
Men created government for their own good and protection, 
and so long as it functions according to man’s need for it, just 
so long will it function efficiently. 


Now, AS NEVER BEFORE, THE HAPPINESS OF OUR FUTURE DEPENDS 
upon the efficient functioning of democratic government. If 
peace is to rule our industrial relationships it must be sought 
for and accomplished with concerted purpose and protected 
with concerted allegiance. Employers and employes alike— 
and the public and government as well—must realize that in- 
dustrial peace is not only possible but practicable. From my 
own experience, especially in these recent months in Michi- 
gan, I am convinced that we can make the appropriate adjust- 
ments in our human and institutional relationships. 
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and “Meet General Grant’ has torn away historic myths, discarded hallowed legends 
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selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) Or you may choose from 
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~~or you may order any other book in print at the publisher’s price, 
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